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I 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  RELIGION  ^ 

While  the  glories  of  Hellas  are  culminating  and  declining, 
a  little  commonwealth  of  husbandmen  and  herdsmen,  in¬ 
trenched  on  some  slight  eminences  among  the  marshes  of  the 
Tiber,  is  gradually  spreading  its  rule  over  the  central  Medi¬ 
terranean  peninsula.  Its  origins  are  lost  in  picturesque  legend ; 
but  it  steps  forth  into  the  clear  light  of  history  as  a  highly- 
developed  political  and  military  organization.  It  goes  thru 
startling  vicissitudes;  it  fights  for  its  life  against  a  seafaring 
power  of  Oriental  origin  which  disputes  with  it  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean;  step  by  step  it  spreads  its  empire  over 
the  whole  basin  of  the  midland  sea,  absorbing  not  only  Gaul 
and  Spain  and  Africa,  but  Hellas  itself  and  the  conquests  of 
Alexander ;  its  mighty  soldiers  fall  to  quarreling  over  the  spoils, 
and  legion  hurtles  against  legion  in  a  series  of  civil  wars, 
which  bring  to  the  front  one  of  the  most  consummate  geniuses, 
and  many  of  the  most  striking  individualities,  the  world  has 
even  seen.  Finally,  an  astute  politician  inherits  and  realizes 
the  master-thought  of  the  genius  aforesaid,  and  the  Roman 
Empire  becomes  for  some  centuries  a  circle  of  dazzling  light, 
encompassed  by  the  thick  darkness  of  multitudinous  and  men¬ 
acing  barbarism.  But  within  the  circle  of  light  what  in¬ 
credible  things  are  happening!  High  civilization  and  heroic 
virtue  jostle  with  blind  savagery,  insensate  cruelty,  and  mon¬ 
strous  vice.  Now  and  then  a  great  character  seems,  for  a  few 

'  From  Let  youth  but  know  :  a  plea  for  reason  in  education — by  Kappa  (Lon¬ 
don  ;  Methuen  &  Co.,  1905). 
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years,  to  stem  the  tide  of  decadence;  but  the  moment  he  is  gone 
it  rushes  wildly  onward  with  redoubled  force.  Among  the 
adventures  of  humanity,  if  the  story  of  Greece  is  the  most 
wonderful,  the  story  of  declining  Rome  is  surely  the  most 
tragic.  A  creeping  paralysis  seems  to  ovemiaster  the  hiunan 
eye,  the  human  hand,  the  human  brain,  the  human  heart,  until 
a  whole  world  of  pride  and  glory  sinks  to  ruin  in  hopeless  de¬ 
bility  and  corruption.  He  must  be  a  dull  boy  indeed  whose 
imagination  cannot  be  touched  by  this  tremendous  spectacle. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  Empire  is  at  its  height,  there  goes 
forth  from  the  little  kingdom  of  Judea  the  rumor  of  certain 
strange  events  said  to  have  happened  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  A  Teacher  has  appeared,  calling  himself  the  Son 
of  God;  has  preached  a  humane  and  exquisite  morality;  and 
has  met  with  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  His  fellow-country¬ 
men,  thereby  assuaging,  it  is  declared,  tho  by  no  means  ex¬ 
tinguishing,  the  wrath  of  His  Father  against  the  sinful  race  of 
men.  Gradually  the  doctrines  of  this  Teacher,  with  the  glosses 
upon  them  put  forth  by  an  early  disciple,  of  a  fiery  dialectical 
and  moral  genius,  pcnneate  the  thought  of  the  Roman  world. 
h  subtle  theology  grows  up  around  them,  and  an  elaborate 
system  of  ritual  and  church-government.  For  the  nicest  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  thought,  and  the  most  trivial  divergences  of  prac¬ 
tice,  men  are  willing  to  fight  with  fury  and  to  die  in  torments. 
The  State,  at  first  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  new  religion, 
is  ultimately  conquered  by  it.  As  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  wanes,  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  waxes.  The  bar¬ 
barians  who  subjugate  the  Empire  are  themselves  subjugated 
by  the  Church.  The  religion  of  Christ  spreads  slowly  but 
surely  to  the  e.xtremities  of  Europe,  until,  w’ith  the  dawn  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  find  a  spiritual  unity,  or  rather  duality,  re¬ 
placing  the  political  unity  (or  duality)  of  the  Roman  world. 
Under  the  Principate  there  were  many  faiths  but  one  rule; 
under  the  Papacy,  many  rules  but  one  faith. 

Now  it  matters  not  in  this  particular  connection  whether  we 
regard  Christianity  as  the  religion  or  only  as  a  religion:  its 
history  is  in  either  case  ecjually  astonishing.  If  it  contain  the 
one  true  and  ultimate  revelation  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
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man,  how  must  we  marvel  at  the  dark  counsels  of  the  Power 
which  selected  this  particular  time  and  method  of  promulgating 
its  designs.  Thru  countless  ages,  and  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  planet,  lived  innumerable  generations  of  men  who  never 
heard  or  dreamed  of  their  true  Creator.  Then  He  revealed 
Himself  to  a  particular  Semitic  tribe,  thru  a  figurative  cos¬ 
mogony  which,  for  many  centuries.  He  suffered  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  literally,  and  thru  a  code  of  conduct,  excellent  indeed, 
but  not  beyond  the  excogitation  of  human  wisdom.  The 
favored  tribe  kept  its  knowledge  of  the  Creator  jealously  to 
itself,  until  in  the  fullness  of  time  it  pleased  Him  to  extend  to 
a  wider  circle,  thru  a  mystical  process  of  self-incarnation  and 
sacrifice,  the  means  of  knowing  and  propitiating  Him.  Even 
then  the  revelation  was  extremely  gradual ;  and  it  has  remained 
to  this  day  so  partial  that  vast  and  populous  regions  of  the 
earth  are  practically  untouched  by  it.  so  obscure  that  even  the 
people  who  nominally  accept  it  are  violently  at  odds  with  them¬ 
selves  and  with  each  other  as  to  its  true  interpretation.  Before 
such  facts  as  these,  the  human  intelligence  cannot  but  be  lost 
in  wonder.  Until  in  the  consummation  of  all  things,  man’s 
reason  is  made  one  with  God’s,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  must  remain  the  strangest,  the  most  incom¬ 
prehensible,  phenomenon  of  history. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  Christianity  as  only  one 
religion  among  many — an  emanation,  like  the  rest,  of  man’s 
reason  and  unreason,  his  fear  and  awe  and  yearning — then  it 
becomes,  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  no  longer  incompre¬ 
hensible  (save  as  everything  is  incomprehensible),  but  infinitely 
curious,  picturesque,  and  pathetic.  The  product  of  the  literary 
genius  of  a  small  nation  and  the  moral  genius  of  a  single  man, 
it  has  outstripped  all  its  competitors  in  flexibility  and  adapta¬ 
bility;  has  taken  on  the  mental  coloring  of  a  score  of  different 
races;  has  undergone  every  sort  of  corruption,  and  inspired 
every  sort  of  fanaticism,  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty,  of  hypocrisy; 
has  begotten  hosts  of  admirable  martyrs  and  not  a  few  adorable 
saints;  has  withal  laid  lighter  shackles  on  the  human  intelli¬ 
gence  than  any  of  its  great  rivals ;  and  has  consequently  been, 
if  not  the  cause,  at  any  rate  the  concomitant,  of  the  most 
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notable  advances,  moral  and  material,  made  by  the  inliabitants 
of  the  planet  during  the  past  thousand  years.  No  other  re¬ 
ligion  has  reared  such  mighty  temples,  has  developed  so  gor¬ 
geous  a  hierarchy,  or  has  produced  (often,  it  must  be  owned, 
indirectly  or  by  way  of  reaction)  so  much  glorious  art  and 
literature.  To  reflect  that  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and  the  wooden 
meeting-house  of  a  New  England  village  spring  from  the 
same  initial  impul.se,  and  are  devoted,  nominally,  to  the  service 
of  the  same  God,  is  to  realize,  in  some  measure,  the  manifold 
picturesqueness  of  this  adventure  of  the  human  spirit  which 
we  call  Christianity. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  a  great  Christian  church — 
St.  Peter’s,  or  a  French  cathedral,  or  Westminster  Abbey — 
ought  to  be  more  impressive  to  an  unbeliever  than  to  a  be¬ 
liever.  To  the  latter  it  is  the  place  of  official  communication 
with  a  Power  which,  tho  inscrutable  in  its  workings,  has  once 
for  all  revealed  itself  to  man  and  entered  into  formal  covenants 
with  him.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  partial — the  promise  of  a 
complete — solution  of  the  mystery  of  existence.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  gateway  into  the  infinite,  but  into  a  definite  infinite, 
so  to  speak,  which  has  roughly  mapped  itself  out,  submitted 
itself,  in  part,  to  the  exploration  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
accepted  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  To  the  unbeliever, 
-on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  St.  Peter’s  is  only  the  stupendous 
symbol  of  a  world-hallucination — the  monster  soap-bubble  of 
an  illusory  metaphysic — its  significance  ought  to  be.  if  not  pro¬ 
founder,  at  any  rate  more  human  and  more  pathetic.  Picture 
the  gigantic  effort  that  went  to  the  rearing  and  the  adornment 
of  this  fane;  multiply  that  effort  many-millionfold  in  respect 
of  all  the  tabernacles,  great  and  small,  which  faith,  or  policy 
aping  faith,  has  reared  and  consecrated  for  the  dwelling-place 
of  omnipresent  deity ;  think  of  the  hopes  and  terrors  which  for 
myriads  of  souls  have  clustered  round  these  shrines  and  sanc¬ 
tuaries;  then  conceive  that  the  shrines  are  empty,  the  .sanctu¬ 
aries  untenanted,  the  hopes  as  well  as  the  terrors  mere  figments 
of  human  fantasy!  When  you  have  carried  your  mind  thru 
this  process,  you  will  have  arrived,  not,  surely,  in  “rational¬ 
ism,”  but  in  a  sense  of  inexpressible  awe  at  the  frenzied  efforts 
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of  man’s  reason  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  life  and  death, 
of  sin  and  suffering,  of  the  beginning  of  things  and  the  end. 
Who  would  not  think  himself  living  in  a  fairy-tale  if  he  could., 
for  a  single  hour,  take  part  with  the  crowd  of  living  and  be¬ 
lieving  worshipers  in  the  Parthenon,  or  in  the  temple  of  Capi- 
toline  Jove  or  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis?  And  would  not  the 
romance  of  the  experience  lie  precisely  in  his  unbelief?  To  the 
believer,  the  act  of  worship  would  be  a  piece  of  edifying,  or 
merely  prudential,  routine ;  to  the  unbeliever  from  another  age 
it  would  be  a  magical  vision,  partly  beautiful,  partly  grotesque,, 
and  pathetic  altogether.  Put  in  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s — 
aye,  and  in  the  little  churches  I  see  from  my  study  window — 
a  cult  is  daily  proceeding  beside  which  the  worship  of  Athene 
or  Artemis  or  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  a  veritable  “paganism,”' 
a  village  superstition.  It  has  an  incomparably  longer  anc? 
more  tragic  history,  a  host  of  more  splendid  temples,  a  more 
poetic  and  more  sumptuous  ritual,  a  thousandfold  more  highly- 
developed  theology,  and  a  world-wide  instead  of  merely  local 
or  tribal  dominion.  If,  then,  this  faith  is,  in  my  eyes,  as  much 
a  delusion  as  the  faith  in  the  Olympian  or  Latian  gods,  how 
much  greater,  more  amazing,  more  impressive,  must  this  de¬ 
lusion  be!  If  I  can  but  read,  or  rather  feel,  world-history 
with  that  aloofness  in  which  lies  the  very  essence  of  romance, 
I  need  not  go  to  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul’s  in  order  to  e.xperi- 
ence  the  emotions  of  our  imaginary  visitor  to  a  temple  of 
pagan  antiquity.  Here,  in  my  parish  church,  I  may  have  the 
same  sense  of  moving  in  an  incredible  fairy-tale,  even  while 

the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God. 

“  And  is  this  to  be  the  outcome  of  an  education  in  the 
‘  romance  '  of  history? — this  ‘  aloofness  ’  which  regards  Chris¬ 
tianity  simply  as  a  picturesque  ‘  adventure’  of  the  human 
spirit?”  No — neither  necessarily  nor  commonly.  My  plea 
is  neither  for  nor  against  Christianity,  but  simply  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  shall  beget  and  foster  a  lively  sense  of  the  miracle 
of  existence.  Such  a  sense  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with 
Christian  faith.  Modern  orthodoxy  has  so  accommodated  it- 
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self  both  to  scientific  and  to  historic  data,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  deliberate  obscurantism  in  the  training  of  the 
young.  I  am  pleading,  at  all  events,  not  for,  but  against,  ir- 
religion.  The  heathenism  of  the  average  boy  who  leaves  our 
public  schools  is  the  very  thing  that  I  deplore.  It  is  bad  for 
his  morality,  his  efficiency,  his  happiness.  It  is  a  calamity  to 
the  individual,  and  a  danger  to  the  State. 


II 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  STUDY" 
Historical  sketch 

Within  the  last  dozen  years  various  efforts  have  been  made 
by  individuals  to  formulate  elementary  and  high  school  courses 
of  study  that  would  conform  to  the  present  demands  of  the 
industrial,  intellectual,  social,  resthetic,  and  moral  conditions  of 
the  American  people.  None  of  the  schemes  have  been  more 
than  tentative,  and  some  of  them  have  never  been  seriously 
regarded  by  a  large  number  of  educators. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  Colonial  life  to  the  present,  there 
have  been  courses  of  study  in  our  colleges,  academies,  semi¬ 
naries,  town  and  country  schools,  fitted  rather  to  subserve 
present  interests  and  pointing  in  general  to  higher  attainments 
beyond.  The  best,  briefest  illustration  of  the  presentation  of 
this  phase  of  educational  development,  is  to  go  back  to  the 
founding  of  Harvard,  Yale,  William  and  Mary,  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Princeton,  and  later  colleges  and  universities,  and  com¬ 
pare  their  early  catalogs  with  the  ponderous  tomes  of  today — 
to  understand  what  once  was  and  what  now  is.  The  same  line 
of  investigation  pursued  in  regard  to  the  elementary  schools, 
graded  and  ungraded,  would  show  the  same  ratio  of  rapid 
■extension  along  the  beginning  lines,  having  their  culmination, 
at  present,  in  the  differentiated  courses  in  our  great  city  sys¬ 
tems.  Whether  this  growth  be  spoken  of  as  an  evolution,  a 
gradual  expansion,  or  as  an  enrichment  and  options,  the  fact 
of  its  existence  is  beyond  controversy.  The  present  condition 
has  grown  out  of  the  past,  mauy  streams  from  various  sources 
having  contributed  to  what  we  now  have,  and  the  future  cou- 

'  A  course  of  study  in  the  eight  grades — Uy  Charles  A.  McMurry,  New  York  : 
The  Miicniillan  Company,  1906.  Vol.  I,  vii  ■+  236  p. ;  Vol.  11, 226  p.  75c.  each. 

Course  of  study  and  syllabus  for  elementary  schools.  New  V'ork  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  1906.  172  p. 
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clition  must  come  from  the  past  and  the  present,  whatever  that 
future  may  be,  and  it  is  from  the  elaborate  material  now  before 
the  public  that  future  courses  of  study  will  be  made. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  a  course  of  study  in  the  modern 
sense  is  a  new  thing  in  educational  progress  in  this  country. 
Such  an  inference  would  be  a  most  violent  presumption  with¬ 
out  any  support  whatever.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  looked 
into  the  statutes  of  the  older  states,  the  legislative  enactments, 
while  general  in  their  scope  and  character,  did  specify  and 
prescribe  the  teaching  of  certain  branches  in  the  common 
schools,  and  frequently  authorized  the  teaching  of  higher 
branches  to  such  pupils  as  wished  to  pursue  them.  In  the 
special  charters  first  establishing  city  or  graded  schools,  the 
minimum  branches  to  be  taught  were  in  most  cases  specified, 
while  sufficient  latitude  was  given  to  local  boards  to  include 
higher  branches  whenever  deemed  necessary.  Out  of  such 
legislative  enactments  has  grown,  especially,  the  magnificent 
system  of  free  high  schools  thruout  the  country. 

In  the  city  schools,  since  their  crude  organization,  courses 
of  study,  either  by  the  school  committees  or  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  were  blocked  out,  adopted,  and  followed  by  the  principals 
and  teachers  with  slight  variations,  and  the  school  reports  for 
two  or  three  generations,  at  least,  show  that  the  siq^erintend- 
ents  or  committees  worked  out  the  courses  of  instruction  with 
a  degree  of  minuteness  that  oftentimes  left  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  teaching  force  little  choice,  except  to  follow  directions. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Scott 
County,  Iowa,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  grading  the  country 
schools  of  that  county,  and  he  i)ut  his  idea  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  and  from  there  it  sjjreatl.  until  many  of  the  states  now 
have  a  state  course  of  study  that  is  followed  generally  thruout 
the  state.  The  object  was  to  keep  the  teaching  force  working 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  accomplish  as  far  as  practicable 
uniform  results.  These  courses  of  study  have  come  to  define 
the  work  with  great  particularity,  so  that  inexperienced  teach¬ 
ers  can  follow  the  outlines  with  a  considerable  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Aside  from  the  state  courses  of  study,  other  work  of  more 
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enduring  nature  has  been  done  by  special  committees  appointed 
to  make  general  reports  on  particular  and  definite  lines  of 
work.  These  Reports  are  known  as  the  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  Fifteen,  and  Twelve,  respectively.  These  re¬ 
ports  covered  three  phases  of  educational  work  in  this  country, 
rooted  ostensibly  on  the  demands  of  our  industrial,  economic, 
and  prospective  social  conditions,  projected  forward  into  the 
supposed  future  demands  of  sound,  sane  citizenship. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  an  attempt  thru 
expert  skill  to  formulate  a  course  of  study  for  high  school 
pupils,  and  how  much  of  each  subject  ought  to  be  taught,  and 
in  what  manner.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  undertook  a  some¬ 
what  similar  task  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  course  of 
study  and  method  of  instruction  for  the  graded  elementary 
schools,  while  the  Committee  of  Twelve  handled  the  rural 
school  problem  from  the  same  standpoint.  In  addition  to  these 
general  reports,  many  special  rejKirts  pertaining  to  college  re- 
cjuirements  have  been  formulated  for  all  departments  of  study 
usually  pursued  in  high  schools,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it 
can  be  assumed  that  nearly  every  department  of  study  in  the 
rural,  the  graded,  and  the  high  school  courses  of  study,  has 
been  carefully  mapped  out  and  recommendations  made  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  who  have  to  execute  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  done,  the  courses  of  study 
vary  considerably  in  the  different  cities  of  the  country,  because 
each  state  as  well  as  each  city,  is  a  law  unto  itself.  Perhaps 
this  is  far  better  than  if  a  rigid  system  of  uniformity  existed 
thruout  the  country.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  a  question  that 
has  been  attacked  frc)m  so  many  standpoints  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  importance.  For  several  years  it  has  very  naturally 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  educators  and  teachers 
of  the  United  States. 

Brushing  aside  all  extraneous  matter,  the  uppermost  ques¬ 
tions  in  elementary  education  cluster  around  these  two  proposi¬ 
tions:  (a  )  W’hat  subjects  are  best  adapted  to  a  pupil?  (b)  At 
what  age  in  his  development  should  he  study  any  particular 
one,  or  all  of  these  subjects,  and  how  much  of  each  should  he 
fnaster ? 
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Ground  plan 

I  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible 
the  educational  ideas  connected  with  an  elementary  course  of 
study  as  advanced  and  defended  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry. 
W  orking  at  such  a  question  when  cross-examination  is  im¬ 
possible,  one  has  to  interpret  and  express  in  words  what  one 
thinks  another  means,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  who 
interprets  may  not  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  other.  It  is  then 
thru  a  study  of  Dr.  McMurry’s  writings  and  such  general 
impressions  as  one  receives  thru  brief  conversations  that  an 
analysis  of  his  views  is,  as  the  writer  understands  them, 
presented  for  consideration. 

Even  in  such  a  commonplace  matter  as  a  course  of  study  for 
elementary  graded  schools,  there  are  certain  primary  notions 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  makes  the  course  that 
exert  a  dominant  influence  in  determining  what  a  course  ought 
to  l)e,  making  due  allowance  for  the  conditions  under  which 
it  must  be  worked.  There  are  two  extremes  in  such  cases  to 
be  avoided: — the  ideal,  theoretical  course  that  disregards 
present  conditions,  and  the  practical  that  looks  to  immediate 
results  quickly  obtaineil  and  to  be  put  to  immediate  use.  The 
latter  planners  deal  with  the  surface  of  things,  while  the  former 
are  usually  before  their  age  in  their  theories,  and  behind  in 
their  practice.  In  making  courses  of  study,  two  ideas  are  con¬ 
tinually  striving  for  the  mastery, — the  remote  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate, — and  most  courses  of  study  now  in  active  use  are  combina¬ 
tions  of  a  little  theory  and  considerable  practice.  It  was  to 
mediate  between  these  two  extremes  that  Dr.  McMurry  has 
sought  to  combine  the  excellencies  of  both  these  divergent 
views,  without  overshadowing  either,  and  his  investigations 
have  taken  in  the  base  and  surface  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
reaching  upward  to  the  summit. 

To  lay  a  foundation  broad  enough  and  deep  enough  upon 
which  to  construct  a  symmetrical  course  of  study,  such  as 
our  present  and  prospective  phases  of  civilization  demand. 
Dr.  McMurry  takes  a  rapid  glance  at  the  new  educational  ma¬ 
terial  that  either  is  now  in  our  schools,  or  is  seeking  ad- 
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mission  into  them,  and  he  estimates  its  value.  This  material 
may  be  briefly  enumerated  :  as  (a)  literature  suitable  for  young 
people;  (b)  natural  science  studies;  (c)  manual  training;  (d) 
physical  culture;  (e)  vague  notions  of  the  fine  arts;  (f)  kinder¬ 
garten  ideas;  (g)  an  insistence  in  some  rpiarters  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  l)egin  to  place  some  stress  on  the  mastery  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  enumeration  of  the  crude 
material  conveys  no  very  definite  idea,  except  that  of  a  blur, 
until  it  is  taken  up  and  worked  over,  and  all  useless  and  re¬ 
dundant  stuff  cast  aside.  The  historic  phase  of  how  all  this 
has  come  about,  gradually  or  by  leaps  and  bounds,  or  wormed 
its  way  into  the  schools,  despite  the  conservativ'e  tendencies  and 
convictions  of  scholars  and  school-teachers  who  were  governed 
by  the  traditions  of  centuries,  furnishes  a  good  sketch  in 
educational  theory. 

This  general  movement  is  a5cril)cd  to  the  great  awakening 
in  applied  science  and  the  mechanic  and  industrial  arts,  creat¬ 
ing  in  a  sense  a  new  material  world.  The  most  potent  force  at 
the  bottom  of  this  movement  is  society  at  large.  It  includes 
either  a  majority  of  the  more  thoughtful  people,  or  a  plurality 
of  one  of  the  different  classes  that  make  a  portion  of  society 
a  compact  working  mass.  In  shaping  public  policy  it  has 
its  roots  in  human  sympathy  for  the  child,  and  what  material 
he  should  come  in  contact  with  in  order  to  fit  him,  as  a  political 
unit,  into  the  industrial  mass  of  which  he  is  destined  to  become 
a  member. 

Emerging  out  of  these  two  ideas  and  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  different  conceptions  of  what  kinds  of  actions — physical, 
mental,  moral,  industrial,  social,  artistic — contribute  to  make  a 
full,  rich  life,  with  all  of  its  many-sided  interests,  the  school  is 
made  to  take  on  phases  of  regular  instructioii  entirely  different 
from  the  notions  held  by  the  most  advanced  educational  think¬ 
ers  of  half  a  century  ago. 

While  looking  at  the  multiplicity  of  liiaterial  that  is  already 
in  the  schools  now,  or  else  at  the  doors  of  the  schoolrooms 
waiting  to  be  tossed  in.  Dr.  McMurry  sees  clearly  that  lines 
must  l)e  drawn  somewhere,  and  ropes  stretched  to  keep  out 
some  very  good  material  which  is  rejected  on  the  sole  ground 
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that  coninion  sense  indicates,  at  least,  a  limit  even  beyond 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  overload  childhood.  Every  study, 
and  different  kind  of  school  work,  old  or  new,  should  run  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism,  or  better  still  of  experience  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  before  it  is  permanently  installed  as  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  system. 

Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  working  out  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  elementary  schools  is  a  very  comprehensive  as 
well  as  a  very  complicated  problem.  The  real  problem  is  that 
of  selecting  and  adjusting  the  material  to  the  varying  capacity 
of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth.  A  cursory  view  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  passed  thni  Dr.  McMurry’s  mind  convinces 
one  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  he  proposed  to 
solve.  To  go  over  courses  of  study  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
gather  hints  here  and  there  from  different  educators,  to  sift 
and  then  to  classify  their  ideas,  to  observe  schools  in  active 
operation  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  to  get  at  the  center 
of  each  system  and  to  observe  its  purpose,  to  work  patiently 
for  a  dozen  or  more  years  over  the  most  heterogeneous  mass 
of  crude  material,  and  to  organize  it  into  usable  shape,  re- 
(|uired  infinite  patience,  rare  judgment,  and  entire  familiarity 
with  every  phase  of  the  work,  whether  it  pertained  to  the  edu¬ 
cative  value  of  the  material  or  the  acquisitive  and  elalx)rative 
powers  of  the  learner's  mind.  With  definite  ideas  in  advance 
he  went  to  work  on  all  this  material  to  fashion  it  into  shape. 

Another  caution  which  the  author  emphasizes  is  that  ex¬ 
perts  in  any  line  of  work  are  disposed  almost  invariably  to 
overload  pupils,  and  overcrowding  in  quantity  and  variety  of 
material  follows,  rendering  thoroness  of  work  impossible.  As 
it  is,  much  of  the  work  is  scattering,  scrappy,  superficial,  care¬ 
lessly  and  slovenly  done,  and  departmental  teaching,  it  is  most 
truthfully  observed,  is  not  different  in  its  general  effects  upon 
the  children  from  the  over-pressure  of  the  specialists  in  their 
zeal  to  heap  great  burdens  on  the  children. 

A  thorogoing  discussion  of  all  the  factors  leads  up 
to  the  main  issues  involved — how  to  simplify  and  to  organ¬ 
ize  these  different  departments  of  work  so  as  to  secure 
thoroness  of  knowledge  and  of  discipline,  and  omit  nothing 
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essential  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  how  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  growing  child  that  he  may  enter  upon  his  duties 
in  life  properly  qualified  to  discharge  them  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  In  such  a  discussion  one  can  never  see  too  clearly  the 
full  and  distinct  significance  of  the  bearing  of  the  subject,  not 
only  on  the  question  under  consideration  and  its  interrelation 
with  other  subjects,  but  how  profoundly  it  must  influence  the 
characters  of  our  people. 

Clear  and  controlling  aims  are  the  only  means,  so  the  author 
contends,  that  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Each  study  must 
be  brought  under  a  critical  analysis,  and  it  must  be  interrogated 
by  direct  and  cross-examination,  and  it  must  furnish  a  reason 
for  its  being  a  part  of  a  scheme  of  instruction.  By  such  an 
analysis  with  a  clear,  simple,  and  distinct  purpose  in  view,  it 
can  be  made  to  justify  itself,  or  else  it  is  cast  out.  Such  a 
scrutiny  will  enable  the  organizing  mind  to  consider  it  in  all 
of  its  aspects  in  relation  to  all  the  other  branches  of  study,  and 
its  general  and  specific  beariug  on  the  well-being  of  the  child 
during  his  adult  life.  This  process  is  designed  to  bring  fiir- 
ward  and  put  into  prominence  the  essential  features  in  each 
branch,  and  to  show  what  may  '  e  reasonably  expectefl  from  tlie 
study  of  each,  and  furthermore,  to  understand  its  functional 
relationship  to  all  the  other  branches  and  with  life. 

By  occupying  a  commanding  central  position  from  which  the 
whole  educational  field  can  be  surveyed,  tlie  maker  of  a  course 
of  study  should  l>e  able  to  estimate  educational  values,  and  to 
apply  the  very  highest  expert  knowledge  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  manufacturing  human  character.  When  the  con¬ 
trolling  aim  is  once  determined,  subsidiary  aims  are  easily 
disposed  of,  and  the  educator  can  turn  his  attention  from  the 
static  phase  of  the  question  to  the  dynamic — methods,  proc¬ 
esses  of  work  and  results,  both  tangible  and  intangible.  The 
view  now  is  a  comprehensive  one  stretching  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  such  a  one  as  is  needed  to  educate  people.  From 
such  a  commanding  standpoint,  the  school  forces  can  be  cen¬ 
tered  on  a  few  strategic  positions,  and  when  these  are  once  fully 
occupied,  other  minor  points  will  be  subordinated  and  absorbed 
in  the  major  ones.  Ideals  are  to  be  reenforced  by  the  re- 
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sources  of  knowledge  and  right  habits,  resulting  in  the  highest 
type  of  character. 

All  subjects  in  a  curriculum  have  not  the  same  weight  or 
educative  value,  whether  viewed  from  the  content  of  their 
matter,  or  the  force  with  which  they  sharpen  and  give  strength 
and  durability  to  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  main  lines 
should  be  kept  open  and  in  good  condition,  but  springing  out 
of  these  are  many  by-paths  which  connect  with  the  main  lines 
as  side-tracks.  These  detours  are  never  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  independent  branches.  The  working  hypothesis  is 
that  the  leading  topics  in  history,  geography,  literature  (read¬ 
ing),  elementary  sciences,  and  mathematics,  spring  from  com¬ 
mon  sources  or  centers.  They  are  not,  so  it  is  contended, 
distinct  studies,  but  phases  of  great  topics  common  to  all 
studies.  The  “  Revolutionary  War”  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  a  common  center  whose  spokes,  so  to  speak,  branch  out  into 
all  jdiases  of  colonial  life.  The  feudal  period  in  Europe  has 
many  lines,  each  of  which  may  be  pursued  profitably  in 
relation  to  all  the  other  factors  involved.  The  real  meaning 
is  that  each  so-called  branch  of  study  may  be  used  to  throw 
light  on  and  to  explain  certain  phases  of  every  other  subject. 

The  tap-roots  of  all  studies  reach  backward  and  downward 
into  what  is  denominated  a  few  great  social  ideas  and  institu¬ 
tions,  as  centers,  about  which  all  studies  may  be  learned;  and 
the  interrelation  of  how  each  subject  runs  into  and  intertwines 
its  roots  with  all  its  congeners  is  the  complex  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism  that  Dr.  McMurry  has  set  himself  to  untangle. 

The  scope  of  the  work 

After  clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  putting  in  the  founda¬ 
tion,  the  next  step  is  choosing  the  material  that  should  be  used. 
This  is  really  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  and  uix)n  the 
selections  made  and  the  shaping  of  the  material  into  form 
for  use  will  depend,  in  a  large  measure,  the  success  of  the 
entire  undertaking.  The  scheme  embraces  ten  different  sets  of 
subjects  as  groups,  not  independent,  but  each  dependent  and 
closely  related  to  other  subjects.  This  union  is  not  artificial, 
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but  organic  and  vital.  No  one  subject  shall  minister  to  itself 
alone.  Interrelation  and  interaction  and  interplay  of  one  thru 
the  others,  and  the  others  thru  the  one,  is  a  vital  condition  in 
the  educational  process. 

The  subjects  in  the  elementary  course  are :  Oral  work  in 
literature,  reading,  language,  memory  selections,  history, 
geography,  elementary  science,  arithmetic,  the  handbook,  and 
the  manual  arts,  for  the  four  primary  grades;  and  for  the 
four  grammar  grades:  reading,  language,  memory  selections 
from  literature,  history,  geography,  elementary  science,  gen¬ 
eral  lessons,  arithmetic,  and  the  manual  arts.  The  grammar 
grade  groups  are  extensions  of  the  primary  grades,  viewed 
from  a  higher  outlook.  To  get  at  the  core  of  the  matter,  it  is 
necessary  to  advance  over  the  route  with  the  author  as  a  guide, 
keeping  in  mind  constantly  “  that  the  vast  army  of  facts  are 
merely  the  subjects  and  playthings  of  the  few  kingly  ideas.” 
That  facts  stand  near  together  in  text-books  is  no  evidence 
that  they  have  the  same  rank,  d'hey  may  differ  in  importance 
and  significance  far  more  than  the  men  one  meets  on  the  street 
hurrying  by.  Types  must  he' studied  as  extending  and  aiding 
in  rapid  reviews  in  classification.  Thus  is  knowledge  made 
sure  and  lasting. 


Oral  work  in  literature 

The  plan  here  recommended  in  the  first  three  grades  is  that 
of  story-telling  by  the  teacher.  At  first  a  story  is  told  in  a 
simple  way  to  the  children,  and  they  are  to  retell  it.  These 
stories  are  selected  chiefly  from  standard  tales  of  folk-lore 
and  fairy  tales;  a  higher  order  is  used  in  bringing  in  some 
personal  adventures  in  the  second  grade,  and  moving  on  to 
various  myths  and  legends  in  the  third  grade.  It  is  held  that 
this  kind  of  work  is  very  valuable  for  word-building  and 
thought  material,  and  that  it  contributes  materially  towards 
making  the  schoolroom  a  happy  and  homelike  place;  that  it 
also  furnishes  the  best  possible  contribution  to  the  proper  and 
discriminating  use  of  language. 

During  the  first  year,  fifteen  different  stories  are  told  to 
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the  children,  and  fifty-nine  books  of  materials  for  teachers  are 
listed.  In  the  second  and  third  grades,  the  scope  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  is  enlarged  and  additional  readings  for  the  children  and 
books  for  teachers  are  recommended.  This  work  supplements 
the  regular  reading  exercises  thru  the  four  grades.  A  few 
books  are  to  be  read  by  the  pupils  quite  carefully;  others  to  l)e 
dipped  into  as  sight  reading:  and  others  again  are  used  forcer- 
tain  selections  contained.  No  school  or  teacher  can  use  all  the 
books  selected.  The  lists  are  advisory  and  not  compulsory. 

La)iguage  exercises 

The  language  work  in  the  corresponding  grades  is  based  on 
reading,  story  telling,  nature  study,  manual  arts,  spelling,  and 
writing.  It  is  held  that  such  exercises  afford  the  very  best  ma¬ 
terial  for  linguistic  culture.  The  use  of  correct  forms  is  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  particularly  with  verbs,  proinjuns,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs,  and  the  complex  forms  of  the  mechanics  of  language 
structure  are  learned.  The  directions  are  mainly  in  accord 
with  those  printed  in  courses  of  study  for  city  and  rural  schools. 

What  is  herein  recommended,  or  suggested,  is  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  use  of  language  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying 
ideas,  without  evoking  any  serious  attempt  at  thinking  of  it 
as  a  structure  whose  parts  should  be  looked  into  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  knowing  how  they  fit  together  and  serve  human  inter¬ 
ests.  Children  are  not  expected  to  investigate  language  struc¬ 
ture  as  such,  in  the  elementary  grades.  Memory  selections 
are  recommended  as  a  means  of  storing  the  minds  of  children 
with  short  poems,  ballads,  proverbs,  and  choice  extracts  of  the 
world’s  best  thoughts.  In  harmony  with  the  best  plans  of 
teaching  only  the  best  things  should  be  memorized.  These 
are  to  be  committed  to  memory,  aiifl  held  there  as  a  reserve 
supply  when  needed  in  after  life.  I'he  acquisition  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  this  material  belong  to  that  phase  of  education  as 
portable  memory  work.  The  poetry  selections  are  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  simplicity. 
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History 

The  subject  of  history  is  one  of  the  best  worked  out  in  the 
entire  series.  The  proposition  is  laid  down  that  “  History  in 
our  common  school  should  begin  with  America  and  end  with 
America,  with  such  incorporation  of  European  history  as  will 
give  the  necessary  breadth  and  variety  of  culture.” 

The  number  of  Ixjoks  and  parts  of  books  for  children  to 
read  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  certain  phases  of  biog¬ 
raphy  and  history  is  enomious,  whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  learner  or  of  the  teacher.  Yet  it  is  ma¬ 
terially  simplified,  from  the  fact  that  historical  matter  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  parallel  lines,  and  that  one  kind  of  treatment  of  any 
subject  may  be  associated  with  kindred  topics,  and  out  of  this 
formidable  mass  of  material,  it  is  really  organized  into  de¬ 
partments  that  are  so  adjusted  to  one  another  as  to  form  a 
continuous  and  consistent  whole.  The  sphere  of  action  on  the 
earth  is  confined  almost  e.xclusively  to  Europe  and  Xorth 
America,  and  particularly  to  that  part  of^  North  America  in 
which  we  live. 

The  children,  at  the  end  of  their  elementary  course  of  study, 
are  given  a  composite  view  of  civilized  life  from  the  many 
different  pictures  that  have  l^een  presented,  under  so  many 
<liverse  phases  of  treatment.  The  effort  has  been  to  bring 
them  up  in  historical  knowledge  so  that  they  can  interpret 
life  and  all  its  activities  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  in  terms  of 
their  own  thinking.  To  be  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of 
how  institutions,  usages,  and  customs  in  this  country  have 
come  to  be  what  they  are  now,  and  the  prol>able  trend  the 
most  of  them  will  take  in  the  future,  are  some  of  the  issues 
that  are  involved. 


Geography 

The  subject  of  geography  is  worked  out  better  than  any 
other  branch  in  the  course.  The  general  plan  is  that  of  move¬ 
ment  from  the  home  out  into  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 
The  central  truth  is  that  of  beginning  where  the  child  is,  with 
the  objects  in  nature  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  that  ever 
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growing  conception  very  dim  and  very  obscure  at  first, — that 
the  earth  is  his  home. — and  that  it  is  the  home  of  all  the  life  now 
living  upon  it,  or  that  ever  has  lived,  or  ever  will  live,  upon  it ; 
that  the  subject  deals  chiefly  with  the  individual  in  his  present 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  industrial  environment. 
But  everA’thing  connected  with  the  earth  and  its  surroundings 
becomes  an  object  of  deepest  interest  to  him.  He  looks  upon 
the  earth  and  what  it  contains,  at  all  the  vegetable  and  animal 
products  that  abound  upon  its  surface,  as  the  abode  of  men, 
their  food,  clothing,  shelter,  occupations,  forms  of  government, 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  conditions,  their  struggle  for 
supremacy  over  each  other  or  the  forces  of  nature,  and  as  so 
many  contests  of  strength,  skill,  and  endurance. 

To  study  a  people,  he  soon,  if  properly  directed,  begins  to 
investigate  the  climatic  conditions,  the  soil,  the  food,  and  what, 
under  the  environment,  the  inhabitants  can  do  in  order  to 
secure  the  comforts  of  life,  and  have  leisure  time  for  artistic 
culture.  Geography  opens  up  more  channels  for  the  gathering 
in  and  classifying  of  facts  than  any  other  one  of  the  chief 
studies  in  the  elementary  course  of  study.  Its  importance  is 
not  unduly  emphasized  by  the  author,  who  has  followed  rather 
closely  his  Special  method  in  geography. 


Elementary  science 

Recognizing  the  somewhat  chaotic  condition  of  nature  study 
in  the  elementary  schools,  Dr.  AIcMurry  proceeds  to  pick  out 
a  few  centers  from  which  systematic  work  may  be  projected, 
and  upon  which  the  efforts  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  may  be 
concentrated.  The  contention  at  the  outset  is,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  should  be  relieved,  in  a  large  measure,  from 
selecting,  arranging,  and  presenting  material.  Much  of  the 
confusion  now  found  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  is 
due  to  the  “  go-as-you-please  method  ”  of  putting  all  kinds  of 
topics  into  the  elementary  schools  under  the  general  head  of 
“Nature  study.”  Whether  the  specialists  in  the  different  de¬ 
partments  shall  collect,  select,  arrange,  and  direct  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  problems  that  has  to  be  wisely  considered. 
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The  point  to  be  guarded  is  that  of  over-shadowing  zeal  dis¬ 
played  by  specialists, — each  seeing  an  entire  scheme  of  studies 
in  his  particular  line. 

It  is  really  a  very  curious  problem  to  require  teachers  to 
work  up  and  administer  a  course  of  instruction  in  any  one 
branch,  whose  principles  and  teachings  they  have  not  mas¬ 
tered.  Too  many  have  been  enthusiastic  without  knowing 
exactly  what  they  were  enthusiastic  about.  To  go  about  this 
whole  matter  in  a  rational  manner  with  a  good  prospect  of 
success,  the  teacher  and  pupils  must  concentrate  all  their 
energies  on  the  accomplishment  of  certain  definite  results  that 
are  self-centered.  It  is  believed  that  the  centers  from  which 
the  best  work  has  been  done  are  those  connected  with  health 
and  physiology,  cookery,  gardening,  domestic  animals,  grain, 
grasses,  fruits,  and  other  products  connected  with  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter. 

Everything  must  be  built  on  the  pupil’s  previously  acquired 
knowledge,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  his  past 
and  present  experience.  The  acquired  knowledge  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  subsequent  acquisitions  must  be 
based.  The  sources  of  knowledge  must  be  easily  available, 
differing  according  to  the  environment  of  the  neighborhood 
where  the  school  is  located.  Wherever  the  school  is  located, 
certain  aspects  of  nature  are  always  present:  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  the  atmosphere,  heat,  cold,  moisture,  the  sky,  overhead 
by  day  and  by  night,  the  seasons,  the  coming  and  going  flight 
of  birds,  the  occupations  in  which  the  people  engage,  their 
social  and  intellectual  pleasures,  all  combining  to  fit  the  learner 
for  doing  his  part  in  life's  work.  Such  beginnings  will  raise 
an  immeasurable  number  of  questions  in  every  child’s  mind. 
He  wants  to  know  what  is  down  in  the  earth.  Should  he 
go  off  millions  and  millions  of  miles  into  space  to  the  planets 
and  stars,  what  would  he  find  there?  It  is  the  desire  to  know, 
and  to  know  without  doubt,  what  these  things  so  hard  to  get 
at,  or  to  get  to,  are.  It  is  in  this  domain,  too,  that  the  child 
becomes  the  patient  observer  and  recorder  of  results,  and  later 
on  the  investigator  of  certain  phases  of  phenomena. 
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General  lessons  on  current  events 

The  autlior  would  set  apart  a  small  portion  of  time  for 
jjcneral  instruction  in  the  world’s  daily  progress.  This  exer¬ 
cise  shonld  embrace  a  wide  scope.  It  carries  many  lessons 
from  the  regular  studies  into  practice  over  into  life.  The 
school  becomes,  in  a  limited  sense,  a  part  of  the  world  as  it  is 
made  to  touch  the  lives  of  nations  in  their  activities  on  land 
and  sea.  By  working  out  and  organizing  and  presenting  new 
lines  of  study,  it  is  believed  that  teachers  will  become  generally 
more  alert  than  they  would  under  the  operation  of  a  fixed 
routine.  In  a  short  way,  it  may  be  summed  up  as  introducing 
the  daily  news,  under  judicious  selections,  into  the  school¬ 
rooms,  graduated  always  by  the  age  and  attainments  of  the 
pupils. 

Arithmetic 

As  compared  with  the  treatment  of  several  other  topics,  this 
subject  is  not  very  elaborately  presented,  d'he  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  carrying  over  of  many  applications  of  the 
subject  into  other  departments,  and  grouping  around  other 
centers.  The  way  is  smoothed  for  getting  at  processes  and 
eliminating  obsolete  matter,  perplexing  problems,  and  all  such 
things  as  once  rerpiired  pretty  tough  work  to  do. 

The  steps  are  all  very  short  and  the  work  light,  demanding 
little  time  for  its  accomplishment;  hut  it  is  turned  chietly  in 
the  direction  of  practical  things.  Material  for  work  is  to  be 
drawn  from  many  sources,  and  the  number  art  is  applied  to 
the  quantitative  measurement  of  many  objects.  Mental  arith¬ 
metic  is  introduced  sufficiently  to  give  enough  backlxjne  to  the 
penciled  arithmetic  to  make  it  stick.  In  the  two  highest 
grades,  the  work  is  broadened  so  as  to  take  in  municipal,  state, 
and  national  expenses,  the  cost  of  wars,  immigration,  and  other 
related  topics. 

The  hand-book 

In  Volume  I.  a  chapter  of  fourteen  pages,  called  The  hand¬ 
book,  is  inserted  as  a  guide  in  instruction  and  discipline  for 
teachers.  The  directions,  suggestions,  and  reflections  are  all 
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good,  and  founded  upon  the  latest  educational  practice.  The 
statements  are  concise,  clear,  and  pointed.  With  teachers  gen¬ 
erally,  after  reading  this  particular  chapter,  there  will  be  a 
strong  feeling  of  **  wanting  more.”  The  chapter  on  the 
manual  arts  is  inserted  to  fill  out  the  volume  ami  was  not  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Dr.  McMurry.  It  is  short  and  direct. 

The  course  of  study  and  syllabus  for  elementary  schools  of 
the  State  of  Nete  York  embraces  English,  arithmetic,  geog- 
rai)hy,  American  history,  drawing  and  manual  training,  physi- 
ology,  nature  study,  and  agriculture.  So  far  as  subject-matter 
is  involved,  it  covers  the  same  topics  as  are  submitted  by  Dr. 
McMurry,  but  the  method  of  treatment  is  different,  and  in 
some  cases  very  pronounced.  Both  schemes  agree  in  this,  that 
the  work  is  outlined  each  year  for  Ixjth  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  suggestions  given  to  the  teachers  how  to  proceed. 


■  English 

This  course  is  made  to  include  reading,  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage,  grammar,  spelling,  and  writing.  Briefly  the  under¬ 
lying  idea  in  this  department  involves:  (a)  imitation  thru 
correct  practice  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  (b)  to  repeat  or  drill 
on  that  practice  until  a  certain  skill  has  been  attained  ;  (c)  upon 
this  practice  to  formulate  rules  of  procedure  which  shall  be 
helpful  in  securing  further  practice  that  is  more  intelligent, 
more  skillful,  and  more  independent;  (d)  that  the  pupil  can 
apply  his  knowledge  and  skill  to  wider  areas  of  the  subject 
after  each  recitation.  The  dictum  for  the  teacher  is — to  have 
the  pupil  read,  reproduce,  imitate,  create  ideals  in  his  own 
mind.  The  result  will  be  habit  forming  under  the  plan  of 
work. 

Books,  not  a  large  numl)er,  have  been  selected  covering  a 
rather  wide  range  of  subjects.  In  teaching  reading  in  the 
|)rimary  grades,  the  leading  fact  is  for  the  pupils  to  secure  the 
mastery  of  the  words  found  in  the  little  books  read.  The  order 
is  the  idea  in  the  sentence  or  paragraph,  the  representation 
of  the  idea,  its  interpretation,  and  the  correct  oral  expression. 
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The  details  are  explained  in  such  manner  that  a  teacher  of 
average  intelligence  can  understand  them.  As  a  hand-book,  or 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  the  outline  in  English, 
from  the  standpoint  of  construction  and  arrangement,  bears 
upon  every  page  the  impress  of  minds  that  knew  quite  well 
how  to  outline  a  course  of  study  to  secure  certain  definite  re¬ 
sults,  and  to  tell  teachers  how  to  go  after  what  is  required, 
keeping  in  mind  the  working  and  the  assimilating  powers  of 
children’s  minds.  The  child’s  knowledge  is  thus  added  to  each 
year,  and  when  he  has  finished  the  eight  grades,  a  pretty  com¬ 
pact  body  of  knowledge — definite,  tangible,  and  usable — has 
been  built  up  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  mental 
furnishing. 

Arithmetic 

This  subject  is  briefly  treated,  and  it  emphasizes  the  drill  side 
as  well  as  the  thought  side  of  the  subject.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  skill  in  the  fundamental  processes.  The  chief  idea  is 
that  when  a  pupil  is  studying  and  reciting  arithmetic,  he  is 
dealing  with  that  subject,  and  that  he  must  concentrate  his 
attention  on  what  he  is  doing,  regardless  of  every  other  thing 
in  the  world.  Enough  illustrations  are  to  be  used  to  illustrate, 
but  the  illustrations  are  never  used  to  overshadow  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  There  is  no  evidence  of  squeaniishness  in 
regard  to  giving  the  lower  grade  pupils  something  to  do.  All 
thru  this  course,  large  discretion  is  given  to  the  teacher,  but 
enough  is  stated  by  which  she  has  a  good  standard  to  measure 
the  progress  of  her  pupils. 

One  thing  for  which  teachers  of  arithmetic,  following 
either  this  course  or  the  one  given  by  Dr.  McMurry,  will  be 
thankful  for — the  entire  absence  of  a  long  list  of  reference 
books  to  be  read  or  referred  to.  The  teacher  is  left  to  plan 
her  campaign  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  children 
;and  the  temper  of  the  community  in  which  she  works. 

Geography 

The  thirty-one  pages  in  this  Manual  given  to  geography, 
beginning  with  the  third  grade,  are  well  worked  out,  and  show 
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the  same  patient  thought  that  is  so  well  exemplified  in  the 
chapter  on  English.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  safe,  conservative,  and 
workable  system  which  the  average  child  can  master  fairly  well, 
or  at  least  get  some  very  substantial  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  if  he  is  kept  down  to  business.  The  three-step 
method  of  procedure,  while  not  so  stated,  is  present  as  the 
dominant  thought  and  purpose  of  the  work,  namely,  develop, 
drill,  connect  and  solidify  the  new  knowledge  with  that  previ¬ 
ously  acquired. 

American  history 

This  subject  is  elalxtrately  worked  out  in  thirty -one  pages 
for  the  four  upper  grades  of  pupils.  It  represents  a  moving 
panorama  of  peoples,  situations,  and  conditions,  sketchy  and 
attractive;  at  first,  in  bold  and  rugged  outlines,  shaded  and 
toned  down  thru  struggles,  hardships  immeasurable,  combined 
with  heroic  courage,  till  the  country  is  teeming  with  millions 
and  millions  of  people  from,  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  British  America  to  Panama. 
At  first  glance,  it  looks  formidable,  but  when  one  remembers 
that  it  is  spread  out  over  four  years,  its  dimensions  contract. 

Perhaps  no  other  State  course  in  United  States  history 
has  embodied  an  old  adage  in  history  better  than  this  one, 
namely,  history  has  two  eyes,  geography  and  chronology,  place 
and  time.  With  maps  and  charts  made  by  the  pupils  so  that 
events  may  be  followed  locally  thru  time  and  place,  connecting 
activities,  the  scheme  herein  presentetl  ought  to  yield  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  entering 
into  the  motives  impelling  the  men  to  plan  such  undertakings. 
The  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  chronicle  and  to  narrate  events 
as  related  to  the  general  progress  of  the  people  composing  the 
United  States,  without  entering  upon  the  deeper  and  underly¬ 
ing  sources  of  our  country’s  history.  The  idea  appears  to  be 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  kiiul  of  history  that  school 
boys  and  girls  should  read,  and  that  higher  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  can  be  pursued  by  disciplined  and  mature  minds 
trained  along  special  lines  of  work. 

Drawing,  manual  training,  nature  study,  and  agriculture  are 
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treated  comprehensively  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
foundations  are  laid  for  future  work,  but  should  the  pupil 
stop  at  the  end  of  his  elementary  course,  he  has  had  a  taste  of 
what  lies  beyond,  which  may  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  induce 
him  to  apply  what  he  has  already  learned,  and  perhaps  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies  into  more  advanced  realms. 

The  two  chapters  are  carried  out  in  detail  much  further  than 
is  done  in  the  brief  chapter  in  Dr.  McMurry’s  Syllabus,  and 
can  only  l)e  compared  by  contrast,  were  it  necessary  to  do  so. 


Comparison  and  suggestions 

The  writer  has  ventured  to  present  somewhat  in  detail  the 
salient  features  in  each  of  these  courses  of  study,  both  cover¬ 
ing  624  pages  of  printed  matter,  in  order  to  reflect  the  ideas 
each  embodies  as  to  what  children  should  do  in  the  elementary 
schools,  particularly  in  the  grades  to  which  Dr.  McMurry  con¬ 
fines  his  discussion,  and  the  New  York  School  authorities  to 
the  elementary  .schools  of  the  state. 

Two  different  methods  of  procedure  are  plainly  recognizable 
in  the  construction  of  these  two  courses  of  study.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Murry  bases  his  course  on  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Herbart 
and  Rein.  He  reflects  the  ideas  of  that  school  of  thinkers  in 
this  country,  and  he  is  the  chief  exponent  of  these  two  German 
thinkers.  The  educational  literature,  making  known  to  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Herbart  and  Rein  and 
their  followers  in  Germany,  and  their  apostles  in  America,  as 
translations  and  original  contributions,  is  enough  to  make  a 
good-sized  educational  library,  and  this  course  of  study  for 
the  elementary  grades  may  be  taken  as  Dr.  McMurry’s 
present  convictions,  based  upon  his  observations  and  school¬ 
room  experience  with  children  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  in 
which  he  has  been  testing  theories.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now 
to  discuss  the  educational  theories  of  Herbart,  Rein,  and  others 
of  that  educational  faith,  but  to  confine  my  observations  to  a 
course  of  study  which  indicates  what  and  how  much  material 
should  be  presented  to  children  of  average  ability,  such  as  are 
collected  in  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools  of  this  country. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  objection  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry’s  course  of  study  lies  against  the  conception  that  it 
tends  to  dissipate  the  energies  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  concen¬ 
trate  his  mind  on  a  definite  portion  of  knowledge  that  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  a  subject.  In  saying  this,  I  admit  most  freely 
that  Dr.  McMurry  has  put  in  many  valuable  hints  on  organiz¬ 
ing  the  material  and  how  to  present  it,  and  how  to  stimulate 
the  teachers  to  give  greater  breadth  and  vitality  to  their  work ; 
but  to  my  mind,  it  is  equally  evident,  also,  that  confusion  will 
l)e  introduced  into  the  child’s  mind  by  the  very  multiplicity 
of  the  material  that  he  brings  forth  for  the  teacher  to  choose 
from,  and  that  his  plan  will  mystify  and  bewilder  the  teacher 
who  attempts  to  carry  it  out,  with  even  a  partial  degree  of 
fullness  which  he  outlines. 

My  meaning  will  become  clearer  by  referring  more  directly 
to  certain  subjects  which  he  has  presented  most  fully.  In  oral 
work  in  literature,  first  grade,  fall  term,  there  are  six  stories 
told  to  children,  five  during  the  winter  term,  and  four  during 
the  spring  term.  These  fifteen  stories  are  to  he  practiced  on 
daily,  told,  retold  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  children  till  the 
children  can  reproduce  them  with  a  fair  degree  of  imaginative 
faithfulness.  Just  following  these  stories  are  fifty-nine  differ¬ 
ent  books  listed  and  the  publisher  of  each,  for  the  teacher  to 
draw  material  from.  This  is  first  grade  only.  This  formi¬ 
dable  list  of  books  for  teachers  is  most  likely,  I  think,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  teachers,  rather  than  to  produce  a 
sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Would  not  a  little  of  this  kind  of 
material  go  a  long  way  in  the  huilding  up  of  even  a  book  edu¬ 
cation  in  one’s  mind  ’  Is  it  the  material  that  has  much 
strength  or  consistency  in  it?  lias  it  ever  made  any  strong 
characters  ? 

During  this  ])eriod.  the  child  is  expected  to  read  two  or 
three  standard  first  readers  thru,  and  do  considerable  “  sight 
reading  ”  from  other  books.  He  has  oral  language  exercises, 
drawing,  singing,  writing,  and  s^jelling,  three  of  these  are 
incidental  to  other  work.  The  same  circle  is  enlarged  each 
year.  At  this  point  the  inquiry  is  raised,  and  it  is  indeed  vital, 
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is  such  a  scheme  anything  more  than  a  source  for  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  a  child’s  energy? 

It  is  assumed  in  this  course  that  a  great  deal  of  material  of 
a  heterogeneous  kind  must  be  introduced  to  bring  the  child 
into  touch  with  life  on  all  sides; — it  must  be  a  many-sided  in¬ 
terest.  Here  also  springs  up  another  inquiry,  and  that  is, 
does  one  ever  educate  himself  by  reading  scrappy  bits  of 
printed  matter,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects?  If  the  aim  l>e 
moral  or  ethical,  both  used  in  this  connection  for  the  same 
thing,  I  submit  that  the  moral  instruction  in  Sanders’s  Series 
of  school  readers,  or  Goodrich’s  Readers,  or  Butler’s,  or  Mc- 
Guffey’s  Old  series,  did  contain  more  soul-lifting  and  higher 
class  literary  selections  than  the  hundreds  of  little,  flat  story¬ 
books  recommended  for  both  children  and  teachers  thru  these 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages.  There  are  more  choice 
extracts  to  stir  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  in  any  one  of  these 
old  series  than  in  the  entire  lists  in  these  two  volumes. 

Of  course  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  books  could  not 
be  mentioned  without  getting  some  very  good  ones,  but  the 
list  is  so  large  that  it  discourages,  and  it  will  have  a  deadening 
effect  upon  any  conscientious  teacher  who  attempts  to  com¬ 
pass  any  essential  part.  A  teacher  who  attempts  to  carry  it 
forward  along  the  lines  represented  in  language,  history,  and 
science,  will  have  a  bigger  load  on  her  head,  shoulders,  back, 
and  in  her  heart,  than  Christian  had  when  he  knocked  at  the 
Gate. 

To  learn  is  very  much  like  massing  batteries  on  an  enemy’s 
position  during  a  great  land  or  naval  engagement,  or  a  military 
siege, — the  concentration  of  shot,  shell,  and  shrapnel  till  the 
fortification,  flagship,  or  position  is  rendered  untenable,  or  is 
destroyed.  A  similar  plan  of  tactics  must  be  followed  in  order 
to  teach  children  to  stand  squarely  and  firmly  on  their  feet  in 
their  studies.  Even  in  manual  training  work  and  domestic 
science,  it  is  one  thing  at  a  time,  until  it  is  well  done.  If  the 
pupil  scatters,  makes  misfits,  or  spoils  his  piece  of  material,  he 
must  do  his  work  over,  and  he  is  kept  at  it  till  he  does  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  He  is  not  permitted  to  flit  from  one  thing 
to  another  at  the  pleasure  of  his  capricious  will. 
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If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  process  of  learning  to  read, 
it  resolves  itself  into  three  steps  or  stages  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  : — the  first  is  obviously  to  gain  knowledge — to  know  the 
forms  of  the  written  or  printed  words.  While  doing  this,  he 
is  learning  to  pass  from  hearing  words  to  seeing  them  repre¬ 
sented  by  symbols.  Then,  it  should  be  remembered,  too.  that 
perhaps  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  that  he  will  ever  acquire  must  be  gained  thru 
the  eye,  and  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  that  amount,  of  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  will  reach  his  mind  thru  the  ear.  The  various  devices 
used  by  teachers  for  instructing  beginners  are  not  dwelt  up«>n 
in  this  connection,  but  simply  referred  to  as  part  of  a  process. 

The  second  step  is  to  give  the  child  power  to  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing,  to  extract  it  from  each  sentence  and  paragraph,  as  he 
goes  thru  it.  At  this  point,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  reading  that 
is  of  greatest  value.  Racing  thru  books,  whether  by  grown 
people  or  by  children,  is  a  most  pernicious  practice.  It 
weakens  instead  of  strengthen^  mental  power.  Of  course,  the 
child  must  get  what  may  be  called  the  mechanics  of  reading  at 
first,  to  know  words  instantly  and  to  be  able  to  pronounce  them 
correctly,  and  he  must  be  taught,  drilled  on  many  things  till  he 
gets  control  of  himself,  before  he  can  begin  to  read  very  much. 
This  is  so,  because  reading,  if  aloud,  is  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling  by  utterance  and  action.  It  is  also  a 
science  and  an  art,  and  as  such  it  should  be  taught  to  the 
children  in  our  schools. 

This  leads  on  to  the  third  stage  of  reading,  aside  from  feel¬ 
ing  the  thought  in  silent  reading,  fluency  in  reading, — that  the 
child  should  always  read  so  as  to  be  heard,  understood,  and 
felt.  These  results  must  be  secured  either  by  selecting  a  few 
good  books,  books  of  real  literary  merit,  books  on  elementary 
scieiKe,  simple  biographies,  books  of  adventure  and  travel,  and 
then  readers  in  the  upper  grades  being  studied  and  read,  having 
extracts  of  higher  literary  merit,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
results  desired. 

In  my  judgment,  if  I  wished  to  produce  superficial  scholar¬ 
ship,  race-course  reading,  sauntering  thru  subjects  that  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  study  but  do  not  study  seriously,  then  Dr.  Me- 
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Murry's  course  for  elementary  schools  is  one  of  the  very  best 
schemes  yet  published  for  a  sauntering  journey  thru  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Now,  what  is  true  of  reading,  holds  intact 
in  regard  to  each  of  the  other  essential  subjects  in  the  course. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  one  subject,  or  several,  may  throw 
sidelights  on  many  portions  of  a  special  subject  that  is  being 
studied  by  a  class  of  pu])ils,  particularly  in  the  upper  grades, 
but  these  aids  should  be  introduced  as  incidental  digressions — 
side  tracks — to  the  main  lines.  To  put  this  thought  more  force¬ 
fully,  when  pupils  are  studying  and  reciting  geography,  the 
facts  of  geography  should  be  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the 
lesson.  The  aim  is  geographical  knowledge — the  fundamental 
conceptions  underlying  the  conditions  that  will  build  up  in  the 
learner’s  mind  large  ideas  of  the  subject,  in  its  general  out¬ 
lines  as  well  as  much  information  in  detail.  The  teacher 
stands  i)ractically  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey  with  the 
child,  and  in  making  that  journey  it  is  important  not  to  strike 
off  on  every  hog,  sheep,  or  cow  path,  that  diverges  from  the 
main  road,  to  see  what  there  is  off  in  some  thicket,  cave,  or 
hole  in  the  ground,  however  valuable  such  little  excursions 
would  l)e  for  the  specialist  who  leaves  main  lines  of  travel  later 
in  life. 

Certain  studies  are,  as  I  believe,  inherently  fitted  to  develop 
certain  habits  of  mind,  which  definite  knowledge  is  necessary 
for  one  to  know  certain  things  well.  It  is  not  so  much  read¬ 
ing  in  quantity  that  makes  a  child’s  mind  firm,  well-balanced, 
and  self-poised,  as  the  quality  and  amount  of  thought  he  puts 
into  his  studies  as  he  goes  along.  There  are,  for  instance, 
three  subjects,  at  least,  in  an  elementary  course,  if  properly 
taught,  that  yield  high  results  in  close  reasoning.  Definite 
data  are  given  in  all  essential  points  and  from  what  is  given 
in  each  specific  case,  exact  results  or  conclusions  follow, — 
unless  reinignant  to  reason,  d'hese  subjects  are  grammar, 
arithmetic — practical  and  mental.  In  geography  and  history, 
the  child’s  reascming  faculties  must  be  exercised  more  or  less, 
if  these  subjects  be  intelligently  presented;  but  the  imagination 
in  all  the  higher  phases  of  geography  is  called  into  play,  and  in 
history  another  feature,  the  ethical,  occupies  a  large  sphere  in 
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real  history  teaching.  Geography  and  history  are  designed  to 
give  world  views,  and  to  fit  the  pupil  for  hearing  both  sides  of  a 
question  and  weighing  evidence;  but  the  training  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic  acts  as  a  preparation  for  throwing  out  elements 
that  are  not  involved,  whenever  an  issue  is  presented  to  estab¬ 
lish  or  to  oppose  a  proposition,  whether  simple  or  complex. 
All  thru  the  branches  principles  are  learned  inductively,  but 
applied  deductively.  However,  the  natural  science  feature  is 
designed  to  make  the  pupils  observe, — not  so  minutely  ob¬ 
servant,  but  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  common  things  of  life,  and 
to  learn  something  about  them.  A  child  has  not  the  patience 
to  record  observations  day  after  day,  and  so  on  for  years.  He 
is  interested  in  the  present  and  the  immediate,  not  much  in 
remote  or  final  results. 

I  l>elieve  it  was  Dr.  Johnson  that  in  his  blunt  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  exi)ressed  this  thought:  “  If  I  had  read  as  many  books  as 
some  people,  I  would  l)e  as  great  a  fool  as  they  are.”  This 
contains  a  partial  truth,  at  least,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  think 
it  over.  Some  of  the  most  helpless  people  I  have  ever  met, 
were  “  book  helpless.”  They  had  absorbed  so  much  from 
books  that  their  brains  had  no  room  to  work  on  any  subject. 
Instead  of  having  mastered  some  good  books,  they  had  been 
completely  mastered  by  all  sorts  of  books,  and  were  as  help¬ 
less  as  a  turtle  turned  on  its  back  on  a  level  floor. 

The  Nexv  York  State  course  of  study  for  eleiueiitary  schools, 
in  some  parts  is  loaded  up  too  heavily;  notably  is  this  true  in 
geography  and  history.  The  history  list  is  bewildering,  but, 
like  a  bill  of  fare,  one  is  not  obliged  to  take  it  all,  except  eye- 
ward,  and  not  internally.  Dr.  McMurry  mentions  about  all 
the  books  in  elementary  science,  literature  and  reading,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history  that  have  been  issued  from  the  press  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

It  has  been  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  have  read  some  very 
good  books,  and  no  ina)nsiderable  portion  of  them  have  been 
biographies  and  autobiographies  of  distinguished  men  and 
women,  and  some  of  these  are  still  living,  or  have  died  very  re¬ 
cently,  but  he  failed  to  find,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  that  any  of 
them  read  such  a  heterogeneous  hodge-podge  as  is  ])rescribed 
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by  Dr,  McMurry.  A  few  novelists  or  historians  were  voracious 
readers,  and  yet  tliey  read  with  a  purpose  in  view.  But  so 
far  as  the  writer  now  recalls,  not  a  single  scholar,  whose  at¬ 
tainments  possessed  any  solidity,  pursued  such  lines  of  least 
resistance. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  when  a  boy,  read  the  Bible,  yEsop’s 
Fables,  Pilgrim’s  progress,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  lives 
of  Washington  and  Henry  Clay.  He  had  learned  to  read, 
cipher,  and  write  prior  to  this.  Later,  we  find  him  studying 
Euclid  and  practicing  surveying  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
lived.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  that  his  mind  was  fairly  well 
enriched,  and  that  he  was  master  of  himself.  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field’s  reading  in  childhood  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  Bible, 
and  the  benignant  influence  of  a  good  mother.  General  Grant 
simply  grew  up  to  be  a  sturdy,  self-reliant  boy.  At  seventeen, 
he  was  a  fair  scholar  for  his  opportunities,  but  he  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  horses  and  how  to  manage  them,  than  of  story 
books.  He  knew  how  to  work  hard  wherever  he  was. 

From  historical  evidence,  it  appears  that  Henry  Clay’s  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  were  very  limited  indeed,  and  Andrew 
Johnson  had  no  book  learning  at  all  till  after  his  marriage. 
I’eter  Cooper's,  too,  was  of  the  scantiest  kind.  Daniel  W'eb- 
ster  was  a  puny  child,  but  a  voracious  desultory  reader.  When 
•  he  entered  college  he  knew  something  of  Latin,  a  very  little 
Greek,  and  next  to  nothing  of  mathematics  and  history.  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  was  practiced  very  much  on  the  short  pithy 
sentences  in  Webster’s  Elementary  speller,  and  he  is  the  best 
read  man  in  the  United  States  on  all  kinds  of  reading  worthy 
of  the  name.  Dr.  Asaph  Hall,  the  famous  astronomer,  learned 
the  cari^enter’s  trade  when  a  boy,  and  after  some  private  study, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  entered  college.  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  taken  from  school  at  twelve  and  placed  in  a  general  store, 
and  in  two  years  he  was  put  in  sole  charge  of  it  for  several 
months.  He  lived  with  Pope  and  Plutarch  while  in  school. 
Henry  Wilson,  a  man  of  no  mean  attainments,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  farmer  till  he  was  twenty-one.  Both  John  Sherman  and 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  received  very  irregular,  but  not 
very  complete  common  school  education  in  boyhood.  Stone- 
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wall  Jackson  was  badly  prepared  when  he  was  appointed  to 
West  Point,  and  barely  “  squeezed  thru”  his  entrance  exami¬ 
nation.  He  stuck  to  his  work,  and  was  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  unique  character  that  our  Civil  War 
produced. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  John  C.  Calhoun  was  logical 
in  his  reasonings,  granting  his  premises.  The  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  in  which  his  early  years  were  spent  may  have  compensated 
for  the  lack  of  school  facilities.  There  were  no  academies  or 
schools,  except  a  few  scattering  ones,  in  the  frontier  region 
where  his  parents  lived  and  these  taught  only  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  on  a 
secluded  plantation,  owned  by  his  brother-in-law,  where  he 
read  Rollin's  Auciciit  history,  Robinson's  Charles  F.,  Voltaire’s 
Charles  XII.,  Cook's  I'oyages,  and  a  small  volume  of  Essays 
by  Brown,  and  just  dii)ped  into  Locke’s  Human  understanding. 
At  nineteen,  his  education,  except  some  miscellaneous  reading, 
had  been  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  his 
knowledge  of  these  was  very  imperfect.  By  studying  hard 
now,  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  two  years  he  entered 
Yale  and  graduated  four  years  later  with  distinction. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and  most  thoroly  versa¬ 
tile  men  of  modern  times,  was  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  As  a 
child,  he  felt  no  interest  in  books  except  in  Shakspere.  Bunyan, 
Arabian  nights,  and  Don  Oui.vote.  These  were  the  books  on 
which  he  literally  feasted.  These  constituted  his  reading  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Before  his  death,  his  private  correspond¬ 
ence  reveals  the  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  of  the  22,000 
books  in  his  library,  and  what  he  had  accomplished  in  the  brief 
space  of  about  twenty  years.  Another  remarkable  man  was 
W.  Stanley  Jevons.  No  spoon  victuals  in  his  mental  diet! 

If  I  have  gleaned  a  single  bit  of  sound  educational  informa¬ 
tion  from  an  investigation  of  the  lives  of  men,  whether  living 
or  dead,  it  is  that  concentration  of  thought,  intensity  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  thinking  carefully  and  patiently  over  what  one 
reads  as  he  reads  it,  or  stopping  to  master  it  and  making  it  his 
own,  is  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  is  of  any  permanent 
value.  Some  minds  take  in  and  assimilate  knowledge  much 
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more  rapidly  than  others,  and  can  cover  more  books  and  do  it 
well.  It  is  not  so  much  reading,  but  well  chosen,  solid,  sub¬ 
stantial  reading,  that  builds  up  the  character  into  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  good  books,  well  chosen, 
if  read  and  mastered  and  assimilated,  will  give  one  far  greater 
power  and  versatility  than  thousands  of  surface,  scrappy, 
mediocre  books.  The  “  scatteration  ”  theory  has  taken  such 
a  hold  now  upon  many  of  our  educational  writers,  that  one  can 
get,  in  reading  most  of  the  late  books,  only  a  rehash  of  what  the 
author  has  gathered  from  various  sources,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  chapter,  or  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  a  bibliography  that 
is  absolutely  overpowering. 

Not  long  since,  one  Saturday  evening  I  was  standing  in  a 
second-hand  book  store  in  Kansas  City,  and  a  very  black  negro 
man  and  two  negro  women  came,  and  they  were  looking  at 
books.  The  women  and  the  man  each  had  a  basket  of  pro¬ 
vision  for  Sunday.  The  man  was  a  day  laborer.  He  picked 
out  a  book  that  he  wanted,  and  then  he  spoke  as  follows: 
“  Mr.  Cramer,  I  want  this  book.  You  know  I  am  a  deep  man. 
I  read  heavy  stuff,  I  do!  But  my  people  are  all  running  to 
light  stuff!  They  don’t  get  anything  out  of  their  reading — 
out  of  light  stuff!  I  am  sorry  for  my  people,  but  ’fore  God 
it  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Cramer !  You  know  I  come  here  every  Satur¬ 
day  night  to  get  my  reading,  just  as  sure  as  I  go  to  the  market 
to  get  victuals  for  Sunday  and  most  of  the  week.  You  know  I 
read  heavy  stuff.  Last  Saturday,  I  got  Milton’s  Paradise  lost, 
tonight  Paradise  regained,  and  here  I  pick  out  this  book  for 
next  Saturday  night  if  it  is  not  sold — this  astronomy.  It  is 
heavy  stuff,  and  I  am  a  deep  man,  Mr.  Cramer!  ” 

A  dozen 'or  more  white  men  and  women  stood,  listening  to 
this  black  man’s  conversation.  At  its  conclusion,  I  went  to 
him  and  learned  more  of  his  life.  A  man  of  forty-five,  he 
was  struggling  upward  out  of  the  trashy  reading  into  a  higher, 
cleaner,  and  purer  literary  atmosphere.  He  wanted  lx)th 
knowledge  and  power.  But  he  is  not  the  only  man  who  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  deleterious  effects  of  mental  dissipation  and 
mental  indigestion. 

James  M.  Green* wood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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REFORM  OF  ELEMENT ARY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
IN  FRANCE ‘ 

Recent  decrees  and  regulations,  dated  August  15.  1905,  have 
made  appreciable  modifications  in  the  administration  of  our 
j)rimary  normal  schools  and  have  introduced  therein  some 
auspicious  changes.  The  aim  of  the  new  system  is  to  lend 
strength  to  the  professional  character  of  these  schools  so  as  to 
produce  teachers,  men  and  women,  possessing,  if  not  a  greater 
quantity,  at  least  a  higher  quality  of  preparation  and  a  better 
training  for  the  duties  of  instruction  and  education. 

The  curriculum  that  has  just  been  retnodeled  had  been  in 
force  for  some  twenty  years,  dating  from  the  time  when,  under 
the  sway  of  democratic  ideas,  France  was  sown  with  schools 
and  when,  to  meet  the  need  of  recruiting  a  staff  of  teachers, 
far  greater  in  number  than  before,  the  normal  schools  were 
multiplied  so  that  there  were  two  for  each  department,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women. 

In  all  these  schools  the  system  followed  up  to  the  present 
made  possible  only  a  single  cycle  of  studies  pursued  three  years 
and  leading  the  normal  school  students  having  the  brevet  elc- 
nientaire  de  capacite  (preliminary  certificate  of  ability)  with 
which  they  must  be  equipped  on  entering  the  school,  to  the 
brrjct  superieur  (higher  certificate),  which  was  for  them  the 
final  test  and  the  supreme  sancticjn  to  their  studies. 

Henceforth  the  new  system,  which  went  into  effect  even 
with  the  present  school  year,  divides  the  normal  school  studies 
into  two  cycles.  Two  years  are  to  lie  devoted  to  studies  of 
general  culture.  The  third  year  is  to  be  set  aside  especially  for 
the  professional  education  of  the  instructors-to-be  and  also 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  free  and  non-Specialized  general  cul- 

’  Translated  from  the  author’s  manuscript  by  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins, 
University  Scholar  in  Romance  Languages,  Columbia  University. 
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ture.  The  normal  school  students — the  elevcs-maltres  (stu¬ 
dent-teachers),  as  we  say  in  France — will  present  themselves 
at  the  examinations  for  the  brevet  siipcrieur  at  the  close  of 
their  second  year  of  study.  They  will  be  admitted  to  entrance 
upon  the  third  year  only  when  they  have  passed  these  exami¬ 
nations.  They  will  not  thereafter  be  haunted  by  the  dread 
si)C‘Cter  of  an  examination  to  be  passed  or  of  a  ranking  to  be 
attained.  They  may  give  themselves  up  entirely  either  to  the 
accjuisition  of  general  knowledge  that  will  extend  the  horizon 
of  their  thought  and  open  up  their  minds  to  the  great  questions 
of  social  life  and  modern  education,  or,  preferably,  they  may 
devote  themselves  to  practical  exercises,  to  the  testing  of  their 
pedagogics,  by  wbich  they  will  begin  to  master  their  profession 
as  teachers  and  to  practice  it  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  their  professors.  Thus  they  will  no  longer  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  an  examination;  they  will  really  be  apprentice 
teachers. 

The  reform,  then,  consists  really  in  the  organization  of  the 
third  year,  and  a  sharply  defined  curriculum  determines  how 
the  year  is  to  be  spent,  no  matter  whether  professional  educa¬ 
tion  or  the  perfecting  of  general  culture  is  to  predominate. 

Professional  education — Of  course  in  the  first  two  years 
the  professional  education  of  normal  school  students  is  not 
neglected.  It  begins  indirectly  in  the  fact  that  they  learn 
thoroly  what  they  are  to  impart  later  in  an  elementary  form  to 
the  children  of  the  lower  schools.  Knowledge  is  by  this  time 
an  element  in  itself  of  professional  education,  particularly 
when  it  is  acquired  logically  and  methodically  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  normal  school.  As  they  listen  to  recitations  conducted 
by  skilled  and  experienced  masters  in  the  various  branches  of 
instruction,  the  apprentice-teachers  are  already  learning  how 
to  compose  a  lesson,  how  to  link  together  bits  of  knowledge. 
They  are  initiated  into  the  art  of  instruction.  When  they 
become  instructors  and  masters,  often  all  they  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  recall  and  imitate,  with  adaptations  for  the  use  of 
their  young  pupils,  those  models  of  exposition  with  which  their 
professors  in  the  normal  school  will  have  provided  them  in 
well-made  courses. 
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Not  until  the  third  year,  however,  will  the  professional  edu¬ 
cation  really  begin  by  direct  means.  Three  methods  espe¬ 
cially  are  follow'ed; 

1.  The  clcvcs-maitrcs  will  he  trained  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  professors  of  each  specialty  in  preparing  by  themselves, 
not  learned  and  pretentious  lessons,  but  simple  and  familiar 
ones,  lower  school  lessons  of  the  kind  which  elementary  in¬ 
struction  requires. 

2.  Not  as  dogmas  imposed  upon  their  docility,  but  as  cases 
proposed  for  their  investigation  and  criticism,  they  will  study 
current  methods  of  education  and  processes  of  instruction. 
This  investigation  will  l)e  made  in  courses  and  lectures  on 
pedagogy  which  the  director  or  directress  of  the  normal  school 
W'ill  conduct. 

3.  Finally,  they  will  set  to  work  in  earnest.  They  will 
be  sent  to  conduct  recitations  in  the  practice  schools.  They 
will  be  placed  face  to  face  with  children  and  called  upon,  even 
now,  to  practice  teaching  under  the  direction  of  their  pro¬ 
fessors. 

Let  us  return  for  a  while  to  each  of  these  points  in  order 
to  understand  better  their  importance  and  their  meaning. 

The  normal  school  has  for  its  one  aim  the  making  of  teach¬ 
ers.  To  attain  this  result,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
depend  simply  upon  the  experience  which  an  educated  man 
of  good  general  culture  may  get  at  haphazard  and  unaided  in 
the  class  or  school  intrusted  to  him.  The  first  generations 
which  he  has  to  teach  and  rear  must  not  be  the  victims  of  his 
inexperience.  From  the  very  first  day,  the  student  who  goes 
out  from  the  normal  school  must  be  familiar  with  at  least  the 
basic  principles  of  his  profession.  He  should  have  only  to 
perfect  himself  in  proportion  as  personal  practice  develops  his 
skill.  Before  he  is  thrown  into  the  w'ater  he  should  be  taught 
to  Swim.  So,  before  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  reality, 
that  is  with  a  class  of  pupils  to  control,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
future  teacher  first  be  drilled,  in  the  absence  of  children,  to 
give  at  this  time  the  instruction  of  which  he  will  have  actual 
charge  wdthin  a  few  months.  He  must  be  accustome<l  to 
transpose,  as  it  were,  the  knowledge  which  he  has  gained,  to 
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CURRICULUM  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  MEN 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


First  and  second  years 


Psychology,  ethics,  ap¬ 
plications 

French  language,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  composition 

History  and  civics 

Geography 

Modern  languages 

Total  of  literary  instruc¬ 
tion 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry 


Natural  sciences 


Penmanship' 

Drawing 

Singing 

Gymnastics,*  milil 
drill 

Manual  training 
agriculture 

Total 

General  total 


First 

year 

Second 

year 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

12 

12 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

7 

8 

i 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

12 

12 

31 

32 

Third  year 


Ethics  and  education, 
pedagogical  doctrines 
Theoretical  pedagogy, 
elements  of  law,  po¬ 
litical  economy 
Literature,  composition 
French  language 
History 

History  and  geography 
Modern  languages 


Applied  mathematics 
Arithmetic 

Applied  physics  and 
chemistry 
Laboratory  work 
Hygiene 

Theoretical  agriculture 


Penmanship' 

Drawing 

Singing 

Gymnastics’ 

Manual  training  and 
agriculture 


General  total 


'  Writing  lessons  only  for  those  students  who  do  not  write  a  good  free  hand. 
Hours  not  included. 

’  Lessons  in  gymnastics  may  be  added  during  the  recreation  period.  * 


1 


Profes¬ 

sional 

education 


M 


li 

i 
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CURRICULUM  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  WOMEN 


SUBJECTS  OK  INS  I  RUCTION 


First  and  second  years 

First 

year 

Second 

year 

Third  year 

General 

culture 

Profes¬ 

sional 

education 

Psychology,  ethics,  ap- 

Ethics  and  education. 

2 

plications 

2 

2 

Pedagogy,  school  ad- 

French  language,  liter- 

1 

ministration 

I 

ature,  and  composition 

5 

4 

Literature,  French  com- 

History  and  civics 

2 

2 

position 

3 

Geography 

I 

2 

French  language 

I 

Modern  languages 

2 

2 

History 

I 

History  and  geography 

I 

Modern  languages 

3 

Total 

12 

12 

Total 

8 

4 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

Laboratory  work 

1 

Physics  and  chemistry 

2 

2 

Natural  sciences 

1 

1 

struction 

5 

5 

Total 

I 

Penmanship’ 

9 

Penmanship’ 

9 

Drawing 

4 

4 

Drawing 

2 

I 

Singing 

2 

2 

Singing  and  music 

2 

I 

Gymnastics’ 

2 

2 

Gymnastics’ 

I 

Total 

8 

8 

Total 

4 

3 

Domestic  economy 

1 

Sewing  and  mending 

1 

2 

Hygiene  and  medical 

aid 

1 

1 

Sewing 

3 

Cooking 

2 

j 

Washing  and  ironing 

2 

Cleaning  and  gardening 

2 

i 

Total 

1 1 

8 

General  total 

1  26 

27 

23 

8 

General  total 

^  3t 

’  Writing  lessons  only  for  those  students  who  do  not  write  a  good  free  hand. 
Hours  not  included. 

’  Lessons  in  gymnastics  during  recreation  periods,  one  hour  each  year,  with  one 
hour  in  addition  for  the  second  and  third  year  students  together. 
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adapt  its  explanation  to  tlie  necessities  of  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  the  children  who  hear  it. 
This  first  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  the  school  will  be  served 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  normal  school  professor,  expert 
in  the  subject  at  hand.  lie  instantly  may  correct  or  criticise 
the  lesson  given  by  the  clczv-miutrc,  call  to  notice  its  weak 
points,  and  if  necessary,  refashion  it  if  poorly  made, — a  thing 
impossible  in  an  actual  class  and  in  the  presence  of  children, 
before  wbom  their  masters  should  under  no  consideration  be 
humiliated.  These  typical  lessons,  which  will  lack  nothing 
but  their  future  hearers,  will  be  what  general  rehearsals  are  in 
the  theatrical  world.  In  these  the  actors  go  upon  the  stage  of 
an  empty  theater  for  the  purpose  of  going  thru  or  rehearsing 
their  parts  and  .so  becoming  skilled  in  playing  them  their  very 
l^est  on  the  approaching  days  of  the  public  performance  l>efore 
the  crowd  of  assembled  spectators. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasize  the  second  point,  which  is  not 
an  innovation  in  the  curriculum  of  our  normal  schools.  For 
twenty-five  years,  in  fact,  instruction  has  been  given  in  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  pedagogy  and  the  a])plication  of  psychology 
and  ethics  to  the  art  of  education.  (  Psychology  and  ethics 
are  studied  in  the  first  and  second  years.)  In  the  new  curric¬ 
ulum  has  been  inserted  all  that  concerns  the  material  installa¬ 
tion  of  schools,  their  organization  and  administration;  also 
the  history  of  pedagogy  in  its  larger  aspects,  that  is,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  great  educators,  of  those  who  have  shaped  anew 
the  science  and  art  of  education.  The  director  or  directress 
of  the  normal  school  is  the  one  who  is  intrusted  with  this  part 
of  the  instruction  and  that  fact  is  proof  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it.  They  are  recommended  to  be  careful  not  to 
omit  in  their  lectures  any  of  the  principal  questions  which  deal 
with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education  in  the  family 
and  in  the  school.  That  they  may  ])ay  particular  attention 
above  all  to  education  in  morality,  they  are  urged  and  re¬ 
quested  to  give  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  the  exposition 
of  brief  lessons  in  ethics  as  is  done  in  lower  schools.  Since  the 
time  when  our  secular  and  strictly  non-sectarian  schools  were 
closed  to  the  clergy  of  different  faiths  and  even  put  without 
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the  pale  of  all  religious  influence,  the  teaching  of  a  hunian  and 
rational  system  of  ethics  has  assumed  considerable  importance 
and  we  cannot  too  greatly  exert  ourselves  to  equip  our  teachers 
for  fulfilling  this  task,  so  delicate  and  so  full  of  responsibility, 
in  their  work  as  educators.  On  this  point  they  had  been  up 
to  the  present  time  very  poorly  prepared,  and  it  is  matter  of 
moment  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  stay  at  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  they  should  learn  what  are  the  notions  of  morality 
that  are  suitable  to  children  at  different  ages,  and  how  the 
moral  verities  may  be  presented  simply,  clearly,  and  persua¬ 
sively  to  childish  understandings. 

Let  it  be  said,  too,  that  in  the  teaching  of  pedagogy  such  as 
the  recent  curriculum  conceives  it,  the  master,  or  the  director 
of  the  normal  school,  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  called  upon 
to  take  part.  The  pupils  also  will  participate  in  the  work. 
Each  Thursday,  a  pedagogical  lecture  is  to  be  given  by  a  third- 
year  student,  under  circumstances  somewhat  formal,  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  school,  st.udents  and  teachers,  is  expected  to 
lx?  present.  Before  this  general  meeting  the  student-lecturer 
will  either  give  a  lower-school  les.'^on  to  children  brought  in  to 
hear  it,  or  he  will  discuss  some  point  of  method  or  discipline; 
he  will  furnish  a  criticism  of  this  or  that  text-book;  he  will 
correct  the  pupils’  prepared  work;  or  possibly  he  may  content 
himself  with  reading  a  page  of  pedagogy  and  explaining  ami 
commenting  thereupon. 

But  of  all  training  offered  to  the  clcvcs-inmtrcs  for  their 
technical  apprenticeship,  assuredly  the  nn)st  important  and  the 
most  profitable  will  lx?  their  actual  participation  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  different  classes  in  the  practice  schools  connected 
with  the  normal  schools,  which  practice  schools  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  other  public  schools  except,  possibly,  that  they 
are  still  better  regulated.  Of  course  lx?fore  the  time  of  the 
reform  now  being  carried  out,  the  clcx'cs-inaitrcs  were  already 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  annex-school,  but  not  closely 
enough,  and  under  poor  conditions.  They  were  sent  there  in 
their  first  year  of  study.  They  did  not  spend  enough  time  at  the 
annex-school — a  week  at  a  time  after  a  long  interval  and  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Moreover  with  the  middle  of  the  third 
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year,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  the  school,  just  wlien 
the  period  of  probationary  teaching  would  have  been  most  heli)- 
ful,  they  ceased  all  attendance  at  the  practice  school,  since  they 
were  compelled  to  bury  themselves  in  urgent  preparation  for 
the  brevet  siipcrienr.  This  system  of  intermittent  attendance 
at  the  annex-school  had,  in  addition,  the  disadvantage  of  break¬ 
ing  up  and  deteriorating  the  regular  course  of  study  during 
the  several  days  that  the  clcves-maitres,  detained  by  other 
duties,  were  forced  to  l>e  absent  from  the  instruction  at  the 
normal  school.  Henceforth  it  will  be  only  in  the  third  year 
that  the  eleves-maltres  will  test  themselves  in  the  schoolroom. 
They  will  each  attend  the  practice  school  two  months,  either 
in  succession  or  in  two  periods  of  a  month  each.  This  some¬ 
what  longer  and  more  continuous  participation  in  actual  and 
effective  teaching  will  permit  them  to  become  more  thoroly 
acquainted  with  children  and  to  become  initiated  gradually 
into  the  difficulties  in  the  practice  of  education.  At  first  they 
will  take  charge  of  only  the  simplest  lessons,  those  which  wilt 
best  correspKDiid  with  their  own  a])titude,  and  they  will  pre¬ 
pare  these  lessons  at  length  and  with  the  help  of  the  director 
of  the  annex-school,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  oversee  and  pass 
upon  their  efforts  and  to  guide  them  in  their  first  gropings. 
Then  they  will  be  allowed  a  little  more  liberty  and  initiative. 
They  themselves  will  choose  and,  as  best  they  know  how,  will 
regulate  the  work  'of  their  classes  to  suit  themselves;  only,  of 
course,  they  will  receive,  if  they  make  mistakes,  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  of  the  director  of  the  school.  At  the  end 
they  will  be  left  alone  in  close  touch  with  the  pupils,  without 
the  helj)  of  the  director  and  hand  to  hand  with  the  difficulties 
of  discipline.  In  case  the  annex-school  of  a  largely  attended 
normal  school  should  not  contain  enough  classes  to  permit  each 
of  the  normal  school  students  to  be  trained  there  two  months, 
public  schools  will  be  designated  for  a  few  weeks  as  the  prac¬ 
tice  field  and  place  for  trial  teaching. 

Furthermore,  let  us  add,  the  third  year  clcves-maitres ,  if 
they  are  serving  their  apprenticeship  in  the  annex-school,  wilt 
nevertheless  have  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
other  public  schools.  Several  times  a  year,  in  groups  and 
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under  the  direction  of  a  normal  school  professor  or  of  the 
director  himself,  they  will  be  shown  thru  three  typical  schools 
of  the  neighborhood,  namely,  a  school  of  three  classes,  a  school 
of  but  one  class,  and  a  mixed  school  where  both  boys  and  girls 
are  assembled.  Thus  they  will  become  familiar  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  life  of  schools  and  with  their  different  conditions,  and  will 
find  themselves  less  like  strangers  in  a  strange  land  when  they 
themselves  shall  take  up  their  work.  .\nd  on  returning  from 
these  pedagogical  visits,  the  professors  and  students  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  methods  which  they  have  seen  in  use.  and  whatever 
they  have  noticed  that  was  faulty  or  praiseworthy  in  the 
methods  employed.  The  benefit  resulting  from  this  will  be  not 
only  to  the  clcz'cs-maitrcs,  since  the  normal  school  professors 
will  themselves  obtain  thereby  the  advantage  of  having  seen  at 
first  hand  how  the  teachings  of  the  normal  school  are  applied 
abroad  or  how  they  are  modified. 

We  have  said  that  the  third  year  clcrcs-niaitrcs  were  hence¬ 
forth  rid  of  the  burdensome. care  of  preparing  for  the  brevet 
supcricur,  that  is,  for  a  general  examination  which  covers  all 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  since  they  will  have  undergone  the 
test  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  It  has  been  thought  best, 
however,  to  institute  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  study  a  final 
examination  for  a  certificate  of  studies  completed  (ccrtificat 
de  hn  d' etudes)  which  will  give  ai)proval  to  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  third  year.  Rut  this  will  be  an  examination 
purely  pedagogical,  which  all  the  clcz'Cs-maitrcs  will  pass  with¬ 
out  difficulty  and  without  special  preparation,  provided  they 
have  not  wasted  their  time.  There  will  be  required:  First,  a 
written  composition,  which  will  consist  of  a  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tended  development  of  a  subject  in  pedagogy  chosen  by  the 
student  himself  from  a  list  which  will  be  given  him  two  months 
in  advance.  Thus  the  spirit  of  initiative  in  the  student  is  en¬ 
couraged.  To  him  is  left  the  liberty  to  choose  whatever  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  his  liking  and  he  is  allowed  all  the  leisure  necessary 
to  consider  the  question  chosen  and  to  treat  it  thoughtfully. 
Second,  an  oral  lesson  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  annex-school 
upon  a  subject  in  the  elementary  work.  The  candidate  draws 
the  question  by  lot.  Third,  he  will  finally  be  questioned  upon 
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points  of  practical  pedagogy,  the  organization  of  a  class,  school 
curricula,  methods,  and  processes  in  instruction.  These  ques¬ 
tions  will  have  particular  bearing  upcai  the  subject  treated  by 
the  student  in  his  written  theme. 

Thus  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  studies  completed 
will  help  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  students  toward  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  profession.  To  present  himself  for  it  with  success 
the  clcvc-uiaitrc  will  have  only  to  perform  regularly  the  differ¬ 
ent  duties  in  the  curriculum  for  the  third  year.  The  certificate 
which  will  be  given  him  will,  moreover,  allow  him  very  appre¬ 
ciable  advantages.  It  is  well  known  that,  according  to  our 
legislation  in  force,  men  and  women  teachers  begin  their  work 
as  probationers  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  appointed. 
They  are  not  appointed  permanently.  They  become  the  titular 
incumbents  of  their  positions  oidy  if  they  have  obtained  after 
a  certain  period  of  work  what  we  call  the  ccrtificat  d’aptitude 
pedagogique  (certificate  of  pedagogical  fitness)  instituted  by 
the  decree  of  January  i8,  1887.  The  examinations  for  this 
certificate  comprise  three  series  of  tests;  a  composition  written 
upon  an  elementary  subject  of  instruction  or  of  education ;  an 
oral  test  which  consists  of  questions  on  points  of  pedagogy; 
finally,  a  practical  test  which  cotisists  of  a  recitation  conducted 
in  an  elementary  public  scIkjoI  by  the  teachers  on  probation. 
Henceforth  the  cU'vcs-maitrcs  who,  on  leaving  the  normal 
school,  shall  have  obtained  the  certificate  of  studies  completed, 
will  be  relieved  of  the  written  test  and  of  the  oral  test  for  the 
certificate  of  pedag(^gical  fitness.  In  order  to  have  this  last 
diploma  conferred  on  them,  all  they  will  have  to  undergo  will 
l>e  the  practical  test,  that  is,  in  their  own  class  of  probationers 
they  will  have  to  give  final  proof  of  their  professional  capacity 
before  a  jury  composed  of  inspectors  of  the  elementary  schools. 

General  cullnre — Altho  much  care  has  Ix^en  taken  to  regu¬ 
late  the,  work  of  the  third  year  so  as  to  make  of  it  in  truth  a 
year  of  professional  preparation,  yet  no  thought  has  been  held 
of  excluding  from  it  all  general  culture.  Five  hours  a  week 
of  recitation  will  be  devoted  to  this.  But  the  professor  will 
employ  as  little  as  possible  didactic  exposition  or  lessons  ex 
cathedra.  He  will  especially  have  recourse  to  readings  in 
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literature,  history,  and  ethics,  all  suited  to  enlighten  the  stu¬ 
dents  upon  the  great  rpiestions  with  which  the  present  times 
and  the  life  of  hninanity  are  particularly  concerned.  The 
office  of  the  French  pedagog  has  been  peculiarly  enlarged  in 
recent  days.  His  mission  no  longer  consists  simply  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  A  B  C's  or  the  three  R's,  as  you  say  in  America.  He 
has  to  become  more  and  more  an  educator  to  whom  is  foreign 
nothing  of  that  which  concerns  the  social  life  of  a  democratic 
country,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  ready  to  prepare  French 
children,  whatever  their  age,  to  become  free  citizens  and  men 
of  the  times.  No  longer  can  he  remain  indifferent  to  the 
things  of  art.  •  He  is  briefly  taught  its  history  and  care  will  be 
taken  to  show  him,  by  means  of  reproductions,  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  and  of  painting.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  arrangements  will,  of  course,  be  made  for  him  to  hear  the 
finest  musical  compositions. 

All  the  time  not  taken  up  with  work  under  professors  and 
with  practical  teaching  will.l)e  reserved  for  the  individual 
work  of  the  student. — some  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  study. 
And  it  is  understood  that  the  student  will  direct  this  work 
himself.  He  will  be  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
for  which  he  has  a  particular  taste.  He  will  be  permitted  to 
choose  for  French  composition  those  subjects  which  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  write  upon.  The  essential  thing  is.  in  fact,  not  the 
acquisition  of  a  complete  knowledge,  which  is.  furthermore, 
impossible  of  conception,  but  the  development  ijf  the  habit  of 
])rivate  study.  This  habit  the  instructor  must  continue  thru- 
out  his  lifetime,  if  he  wishes  to  remain  at  the  top  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

Female  teachers — The  new  curriculum,  which  frotn  this 
year  forth  is  applied  in  our  normal  schools,  is  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem,  common  to  the  normal  school  for  girls  and  to  that  f<Dr 
boys. 

W’e  in  France  are  not  yet  converted  to  coeducation  and 
probably  never  shall  be,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the  last  con¬ 
gress  of  the  Associations  of  Teachers, — those  societies  recently 
founded  which  we  call  the  Amicales, — a  formal  resolution  was 
adojued  to  that  effect.  But  at  least  we  have  rallied  to  the  support 
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of  co-instruction.  I  mean  by  this  tliat  principle  which,  under 
certain  reservation,  admits  equality  in  the  rights  of  the  two 
sexes  in  regard  to  instruction,  d'ho  separated  and  isolated  in 
distinct  quarters,  our  men  and  women  students  in  the  normal 
schools  receive,  none  the  less,  very  nearly  the  same  instruction. 
Between  the  curriculum  of  the  normal  school  for  men  teachers 
and  that  of  the  normal  school  for  women,  there  are  scarcely 
any  other  differences  than  those  resulting  from  the  peculiar 
mission  of  woman  and  her  family  or  social  duties.  That,  in 
fact,  was  the  thought  that  guided  your  great  apostle  of  co¬ 
education,  the  noble  and  illustrious  Horace  Mann,  when,  in 
the  mixed  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  in  his  college 
at  Antioch,  he  proposed  for  young  girls  an  education  equal  to 
but  not  identical  with  that  for  young  men. 

First  must  be  taken  into  account  the  physical  constitution 
of  woman  and  the  necessity  of  economizing  her  strength. 
That  is  why  she  is  allowed,  at  least  in  winter,  a  half  hour  more 
of  sleep, — that  is,  eight  and  one-half  hours  instead  of  eight.  A 
somewhat  smaller  number  of  lessons  and  exercises  is  placed 
ujjon  her,  particularly  in  the  first  and  second  years,  namely, 
Iwenty-si.x  and  twenty-seven  hours  a  week  instead  of  thirty- 
one  and  thirty-two  for  the  boys. 

But  especial  consideration  must  be  given  the  fact  that  the 
future  teachers  of  our  little  girls  have  need  of  a  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  which  l^ecomes  them  only.  So 
in  the  first  two  years  they  will  be  taught  a  little  less  mathe¬ 
matical  science,  two  hours,  instead  of  three,  and  likewise  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  two  hours  instead  of  three.  But  it  is 
es])ecially  in  the  third  year  that  the  curriculum  for  the  girls 
and  that  for  the  boys  are  differentiated,  and  that  an  important 
place  is  made  for  the  feminine  or  domestic  education.  While 
the  boys  study  logic  and  theoretical  culture  and  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  manual  work  in  iron  and  wood,  the  girls,  the  future 
wcjinen  teachers,  are  trained  in  the  tasks  of  their  sex, — sewing, 
cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  the  cleaning  of  objects  and  of 
clothing.  They  are  taught  not  political  economy  but  domestic 
economy. — all  that  should  be  known  about  good  housekeeping 
and  about  assuring  the  comfort  of  a  family.  In  the  study  of 
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liygiene,  which  befits  them  no  less  than  the  men,  particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  precepts  relative  to  child-hygiene  and 
the  attention  to  be  given  the  sick.  While  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  physician,  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  symptoms  and  prtventing  contagion ;  that  they  should 
have  learned  by  what  precautions  the  propagation  of  epidemic 
diseases  may  be  avoided  and  the  mortality  of  infants  lessened. 
The  curriculum  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  likewise  fitted  to 
the  special  aptitude  of  woman.  \\'hile  the  lx)ys  are  to  be  kept 
at  the  study  of  the  imitative  design,  of  geometrical  drawing, 
and  of  modeling,  the  girls  will  draw  plants  from  nature  and 
will  devote  themselves  to  ornamental  composition  and  deco¬ 
rative  art  to  which  they  bring  a  remarkable  taste  for  elegance 
and  distinction. 

Our  normal  school  thus  organized,  in  which  the  students 
will  at  the  same  time  learn  what  they  are  to  teach  and  the 
way  to  teach  it,  and  thus  animated  with  new  life,  will  meet, 
we  have  reason  to  hope,  the  needs  of  our  popular  education. 
At  any  rate,  they  will  escape  the  reproach  which  your  eminent 
psychologist.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  addressed  to  some  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools  of  America  when  he  said  that  they  are  “  not  only 
wooden  but  petrified."  “  Everything  is  now  arranged  in  our 
land  to  rpucken  among  the  elczrs-Jualtrcs  the  spirit  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Possibly  sufficient  place  has  not  yet  been  made  for  the 
history  of  pedagogy,  of  which  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says  correctly 
that  it  is  “the  heart  of  professional  teacher  training."  Pos¬ 
sibly,  too,  the  natural  sciences  have  been  neglected  too  much 
because  of  forgetting  that  most  of  the  instructors  are  called 
to  teach  in  villages  and  will  live  in  the  midst  of  fields.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  has  lieen  omitted  that  may  open 
up  the  mind  of  the  instructor  to  the  aspirations  of  modern 
social  life,  and  nothing,  either,  of  that  which  is  to  develop  in 
advance  his  professional  skill. 

The  normal  schools  are  the  corner  stone  of  our  scholastic 
edifice.  Guizot  said  in  1833,  “  Elementary  instruction  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  normal  schools,"  and  Jules  Ferry  forty  years 
later  said  likewise,  “  There  is  no  such  thing  as  public  instruc- 
’  The  psychology  of  adolescence,  Vol.  II.,  p.  495. 
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tion  without  normal  schools.”  Nevertheless  they  have  their 
enemies  and  there  has  been  vague  rumor  of  dispensing  with 
them. 

To  assure  the  success  of  men  in  any  profession,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  one  so  delicate  and  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  teaching 
and  rearing  children,  these  men  must  be  supplied  with  special 
and  distinct  jirofessional  schools.  A  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  not  taking  sufficiently  into  account  this  truth  long 
since  recognized,  proposed  the  past  year,  in  his  report  on  the 
Budget  for  public  instruction,  to  rerpiire  henceforth  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers  either  in  our  Lycees  for  boys  and  in  those  for 
girls,  or  in  our  ecolcs  primaircs  snpcricurcs,  our  high  schools. 

That  is  nearly  what  the  retrograde  parties  in  the  United 
States  demanded  in  1840,  when  they  fought  the  reform  plans 
of  your  great  Horace  Mann  and  opposed  the  creation  of  the 
three  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  under  the  pretext  that 
the  academies  and  high  schools  were  entirely  sufficient  to 
assure  the  production  of  schoolmasters.  This  campaign  of 
reaction  happily  met  with  no  success  in  New  England.  No 
more  would  it  in  France  if  it  were  undertaken  here,  and  the 
French  normal  school  will  be  maintained  for  the  greatest  good 
of  our  one  hundred  thousand  schools,  to  which  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  each  year  to  supply  two  or  three  thousand  men  and 
women  teachers  always  capable  of  constantly  raising  just  a 
little  higher  the  level  of  popular  education. 

Gabriel  Compayre 


Paris,  France 
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AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING' 

IMPRESSIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

In  recording’  some  of  tlie  observations  made  during  a  period 
of  service  as  instructor  in  German  at  one  of  the  leading  uni¬ 
versities  of  tlie  United  States,  I  am  actuated  by  the  belief  that 
the  conception  which  prevails  in  Germany  of  the  American 
university — as  of  most  things  American — is  In  many  respects 
erroneous. 

As  a  matter  of  course  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  American 
civilization  that  matureness  and  balance  which  the  tradition  of 
centuries  makes  possible  in  ours.  With  all  our  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  we  are  in  a  state  of  inertness,  while  the  life  of  the 
American  people  is  characterized  by  a  striking  mobility  and 
unrest.  We  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  inequalities  which 
history  has  produced  in  our  civilization.  The  Americans — let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  in  this  matter — are  engaged  in  re¬ 
solving  their  original  equality  into  manifold  inequalities. 
This  movement  is  characterized  by  restlessness,  even  by 
nervousness ;  for  the  American  people  is  by  no  means  so  youth¬ 
ful  as  some,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  It  is  compKDsed  of  the  children  of  old  Europe  and  has 
brought  about  conditions  of  life  which,  in  finesse  and  com¬ 
plexity,  yield  naught  to  those  of  European  countries — condi¬ 
tions  that  demand  for  the  attainment  of  practical,  enduring 
success  the  ceaseless  exertion  of  every  power,  physical  and 
intellectual.  This  necessity  for  persistent  and  unremitting 
toil,  often  marked  by  fitful  changes,  on  the  part  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  has  resulted  in  America’s  already  distancing  us  in  the 
march  of  external  progress.  The  purely  practical  tendency  of 

’Translated  by  Professor  Willi.Tm  A.  llervey  of  Columbia  University. 

[Supplement  to  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1905,  No.  172  (July  28),  p.  185-189.] 
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her  efforts  has  until  now.  however,  stunted  the  growth  of  a 
more  deeply  rooted,  more  genuine,  culture. 

This  defect  has  probably  been  itievitable.  There  has  simply 
been  no  time  for  redectioii  and  composure.  It  is  well,  per¬ 
haps,  that  an  industrial  and  commercial  state  of  enormous 
wealth  has  been  created,  on  the  mighty  foundations  of  which 
a  comprehensive  culture,  inherently  and  intellectually  strong, 
will  yet  proudly  rise.  This  thought  sometimes  came  to  me, 
once  with  particular  force  as  I  stood  on  the  mighty  dome  of 
the  Columbia  University  Library  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
at  my  feet  the  seething  metropolis,  reaching  into  the  distance 
and  lost  in  the  misty  horizon.  But  other  impressions 
smothered  this  hope.  A  short  time  before  leaving  the  scene 
of  my  lalwrs,  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty,  I  sat  one  evening 
at  dusk  on  the  precipitous  bank  of  a  lonely  little  lake.  The 
trees  and  fields,  the  sand  and  rocks  were  weirdly  mirrored  in 
the  dark  water,  over  which  the  swallows  darted,  leaving  a 
momentary  reflection  on  the  gently  rippling  surface.  And 
then,  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  I  realized  how  little  of  what 
there  is  in  life  was  mirrored  in  the  souls  of  those  who  worked 
amid  these  beautiful  surroundings,  how  little  they  appropriated 
and  assimilated  for  their  inner  life.  Aljout  me,  rotting  on 
the  ground,  I  saw  trees  that  had  been  cleft  by  the  lightning  and 
shattered  by  the  tempest,  and  sadly  I  thought  of  the  noble  wood 
that  lay  decaying  and  useless — ^because  there  was  none  to  care 
for  it. 

It  is  the  office  of  a  country’s  educational  institutions,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  technical  schools,  which  of  course  aim  at  purely 
practical  ends,  to  oppose  to  that  inevitable  externalization  of 
life  which  is  coincident  with  modern  progress  an  ennobling 
ideality,  a  development  of  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual.  This 
office,  I  believe,  the  American  universities  do  not  perform. 
The  average  American  student  goes  to  the  university  in  order 
that  he  may  secure  the  best  possible  position  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Most  universities  are  content  to  help  their 
students  to  attain  this  practical  end. 

The  great  majority  of  American  universities  are  not  uni¬ 
versities'  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word.  The  study  of  the 
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American  student  stops  about  where  that  of  our  students  be¬ 
gins.  Since  I  confine  myself  to  my  personal  experience,  I  am 
speaking  here  only  of  the  studies  pursued  under  the  faculties 
of  philosophy.  The  student  of  an  American  university  who 
graduates  after  a  four-year  course  has  learned  about  as  much  as 
the  graduate  of  a  Gymnasium,  a  Real  gymnasium,  or  an  Ober- 
rcalschulc — perhaps  somewhat  more.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
acquired  a  general,  but  as  yet  superficial,  education.  While  the 
German  Abituricnt'  begins  at  this  point  his  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  which  leads  him  to  independent  investigation  and  pro¬ 
duction,  the  American  student  usually  ends  his  preparation 
and  goes  out  into  life.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
large  number  of  students  pursue  their  studies  further — and 
this  often  abroad — along  special  lines. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  American  uni¬ 
versity  is  in  no  wise  to  be  compared  with  our  university,  but 
corresponds  rather  to  our  so-called  “  upper  schools.”  Further¬ 
more,  that  only  the  courses  for  graduates,  which,  however, 
are  seldom  found, — practically  at  only  a  few  universities — 
are  to  be  considered  an  equivalent  of  our  university  work. 
This  inferior  position  of  the  American  university  as  compared 
with  ours  is  due  to  the  relatively  recent  development  of  the 
American  educational  system.  This  condition  seems  to  satisfy 
the  practical  demand  of  everyday  life,  since  life  can  take  its 
course  even  without  the  thoro  and  independent  scientific  train¬ 
ing  of  a  select  class,  and  since  the  practical  tendency  of  the 
work  in  applied  science  at  American  universities  entirely  ful¬ 
fills  its  purpose.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  ever  and  anon  voices 
are  heard  among  us  that  claim  to  see  in  American  views  of 
life  and  in  the  American  university  system  an  ideal  worthy  of 
imitation,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  point  out  the  defects 
of  the  same. 

In  contrast  with  the  German  method,  which  confines  its 
aim  to  training  the  student  for  independent,  scholarly  investi¬ 
gation,  the  Americans  are  fond  of  lioasting  that  their  univer¬ 
sity  training  makes  for  the  student’s  individuality.  And  we 

’  Ahiturient,  a  candidate  for  the  final  examination  of  the  Gymnasium ,  t.  e.,  for 
the  testimonium  maturitatis ,  which  admits  him  to  the  university. — Tr. 
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in  Germany  are  inclined  to  regard  this  development  of  in¬ 
dividuality  as  the  peculiar  superiority  of  the  American  people. 
Just  as  one  likes  so  well  to  talk  heedlessly  of  the  strenuous 
joys  of  war,  just  so  does  one  construct  his  ideal  of  the  happy, 
free  American,  strong  of  personality,  energetic  and  aggressive, 
loving  the  struggle  for  existence  for  the  struggle’s  sake,  bow¬ 
ing  his  republican  neck  before  no  royal  dignitary,  proclaiming 
enthusiastically  the  rights  of  the  individual.  If  this  were  so, 
if  this  modern  ideal  of  individuality  asserted  itself  more  power¬ 
fully  in  America  than  in  Germany,  it  would  surely  be  found 
most  strikingly  expressed  in  those  of  most  intelligence,  that  is, 
at  the  universities.  But  it  is  precisely  this  tendency  that  I 
have  failed  to  observe.  Not  as  characteristic  and  general,  but 
only  in  widely  isolated  cases,  have  I  found  the  American  stu¬ 
dent  actuated  by  the  pursuit  of  high  ideals,  or  exerting  him¬ 
self  independently  and  individually  beyond  the  most  immediate 
demands  of  the  instruction,  of  the  tasks  assigned  him. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  undergraduates,  that  is,  for  most 
of  the  students,  aims  simply  to  give  them  general  knowledge, 
or  rather  information,  of  great  variety,  but  of  limited  scope 
and  depth.  .-\n  easy,  superficial  undertaking  for  students  and 
professors  alike.  Indeed,  the  professor  or  instructor  teaches 
only  beginners,  because  in  the  course  of  four  years  the  students 
frecpiently  take  up  new  subjects.  The  work  of  students  and 
professors  in  undergraduate  classes  takes  time  and  physical 
efiftirt,  but  it  is  imjiersonal,  unsystematic,  unproductive.  My 
judgment  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  unbiased  and  is  based  upon 
what  is  actually  done,  not  u])on  the  printed  curriculum,  with 
its  dazzling  array  of  subjects  and  cour'^es.  The  program  of 
lectures  reads  very  well,  but  it  is  only  the  elements  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  provided  for  that  are  actually  treated.  The  study  of 
modern  languages  and  literatures  seems  to  me  to  be  suffering 
most  conspicuously.  Philological  work,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  is  of  course  not  done.  .\nd  this  tanission  is  not  harm¬ 
ful.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate 
concession  to  the  German  practice,  to  reipiire,  for  instance, 
that  a  student  shall  have  taken  Gothic  or  Old  High  German 
for  a  term  before  being  able  to  graduate.  To  make  such  a 
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demand  of  a  student  who  is  going  to  leave  the  university  at 
once  and  begin  teaching,  is  all  wrong.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  organic  structure  of  the  living  language  can  l)e  under¬ 
stood  without  extensive  training  in  philology  and  historical 
grammar.  Our  linguistic  studies  suffer  unquestionably  thru 
the  one-sided  and  excessive  emphasis  placed  on  philological 
training,  which  too  often  involves  the  student  in  a  maze  of 
details  from  which  he  does  not  emerge  and  which  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  end  rather  than  a  means.  The  sound  American 
tendency  discards  this  historical  scientific  method  for  the  great 
majority  of  students,  restricting  it  ver}'  properly  to  the  special¬ 
ist.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  American  profes.sors 
who  hold  the  opinion,  and  who  have  expressed  it  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms,  that  the  literary  and  idiilological  scholarship  of 
Ciermany  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
best  and  truest  literary  culture  in  America.  These  objections 
are  well-founded,  proving  as  they  do,  that  a  great  gap  exists 
between  the  cultural  problems  of  Germany  and  those  of 
America,  a  ga])  which  makes  possible  reciprocal  appropriation 
and  imitation  in  a  limited  degree  only.  When  discussing  the 
question  among  my  friends  in  America,  as  to  whether  the 
(ierman  university  should  serve  as  a  model  for  the  American, 
our  opinion  always  was  that  such  imitation  would  sigtiify  no 
improvement  for  the  latter.  I  emphasize  this  conviction  of 
Americans,  which  rests  in  part  on  a  national  sense  of  inde- 
I)endence,  as  against  the  sickly,  exaggerated  hopes  of  inter¬ 
national  fusion  which,  particularly  in  Germany,  are  finding 
expression  in  fantastic  cf)nce])tious.  .Any  one  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  living  for  a  considerable  time  in  various 
countries,  who,  as  student  and  teacher  in  several  ff)reign  uni¬ 
versities.  has  become  actiuainted  with  the  most  cultured  and 
unprejudiced  elements  of  the  population,  such  a  one  learns  how 
infinitely  valuable  a  homogeneous  nationality  is,  both  for  inter¬ 
national  culture  and  f(jr  the  jireservation  of  international  peace. 
All  the  fine  phrases  about  ecpiality  cannot  obliterate  the  fact 
that  only  thru  universal  inequality,  thru  the  development  and 
operation  of  each  entity,  of  each  phenomenon,  according  to 
its  own  peculiar  laws  and  needs,  has  culture  progressed.  Only 
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those  who  are  absolutely  free  and  independent,  deriving  their 
most  characteristic  strength  from  their  own  inmost  self — only 
such,  be  they  individuals  or  nations,  can  become  friends  and 
allies.  The  American,  it  is  true,  does  not  cherish  this  feeling 
in  wholly  unadulterated  form.  It  has  in  his  case  become  a 
strong,  national  self-consciousness  that  is,  perhaps,  occasionally 
manifested  in  overweening  pride  and  is  not  always  free  from 
chauvinism. 

Instinctively  as  the  American  avoids  or  combats  the  grafting 
of  our  system  on  his,  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  replace  it 
with  anything  better.  The  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
literatures  in  America  at  the  present  time  leads  neither  to 
an  approximate  mastery  of  the  spoken  or  written  idiom,  nor 
does  it  effect  even  a  moderately  satisfactory  acquaintance  with 
the  literature.  It  is  without  appreciable  influence  upon  either 
the  intellectual  _or  the  personal  development  of  the  student — 
with  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  inevitable  exceptions.  Most 
students,  however,  for  various  reasons,  get  no  further  than 
the  elements.  I  once  asked  a  second-year  student  who  had 
taken  German  with  me  for  a  year,  and  with  very  good  results, 
what  course  in  the  German  language  and  literature  he  would 
elect  the  next  term.  “  I  have  done  enough  German,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  I  have  laid  the  foundation  for  German  and  now  I 
will  begin  Spanish.”  He  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  study; 
that  it  demands  perseverance,  that  this  half-way  mastery,  this 
dissipation  of  energy  and  abandonment  almost  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  are  opposed  to  any  genuine  study  such  as  develops  to  the 
full  measure  personality  and  individuality. 

Equally  superficial  and  lacking  in  individuality  is  the  study 
of  literature.  Lectures  are  infrequent,  are  restricted  to  the 
older  students,  and  are  often  badly  arranged.  The  work  is 
concentrated  on  reading  of  texts  in  the  classroom.  Transla¬ 
tion  plays  the  principal  part,  at  any  rate  occupies  most  of  the 
time.  Examination  of  the  ethical  content  or  literary  character 
of  the  works,  discussion  of  the  author’s  personality — these  are 
practically  almost  illusory  aims.  Save  in  cases  so  few  as  to 
be  negligible  the  students  read  no  other  books  of  a  literary 
character  but  those  prescribed  for  class-work.  This  lack  of 
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private  reading  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  any  study.  It 
reacts  seriously  on  the  development  of  character,  it  leads  to 
self-deception,  to  naive  dishonesty.  I  was  dumfounded  at  the 
cool  assurance  with  which  many  students  spoke  of  things  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  with  what  presumption  they  pro¬ 
nounced  critical  and  aesthetic  estimates  of  works  and  authors 
that  they  did  not  understand.  I  was  no  less  amazed  at  the 
satisfaction  which  they  often  manifested  with  themselves  and 
at  their  contentment  with  their  intellectual  dearth.  In  them 
was  manifest  the  deadly  power  of  the  soporific  phrase. 

By  way  of  compensation  there  is  much  worthless  reading 
matter  perused  in  America.  Xo  land  in  the  world  is  so  richly 
provided  with  meretricious  light  reading,  and  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  these  utterly  worthless  publications  extends  even 
to  the  scientific  field.  As  long  as  the  mass  of  the  intelligent 
American  population  prefer  the  most  vapid  novels  and  monthly 
magazines  to  a  good  book,  so  long  will  the  intellectual  culture 
of  America  make  no  advance.  The  method  of  university  in¬ 
struction  does  little  to  improve  the  deplorable  condition  that 
now  exists,  or  has  at  least  ho  appreciable  influence.  This 
may  seem  a  harsh  judgment,  but  it  is  the  outcome  of  my  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  And  one  of  the  most  respected  American 
university  professors,  who  unceasingly  lifts  his  voice  for  a 
culture  that  leaves  a  genuine  personal  stamp,  in  place  of  that 
mere  veneer  that  makes  for  “  smartness,”  confirms  my  judg¬ 
ment  in  toto  when  he  writes :  “  Speaking  from  my  own  long 
experience  I  do  not  think  that  one  out  of  twenty  university 
students,  even  of  those  who  elect  courses  in  English  literature, 
has  read  and  assimilated  the  works  of  any  one  good  author,  or 
any  single  work.” 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  conditions  that  make  possible 
this  sweeping  verdict?  The  students  alone?  Certainly  not. 
They  do  not  know  any  better.  They  see  about  them  nothing 
that  might  incite  them  to  penetrate  the  depths  and  beauties 
of  literature  and  art.  The  man  who  lives  a  spiritual  life 
does  not  show  it;  the  voice  of  the  agitator  for  better  things 
is  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  other  interests;  the  man  who 
works  quietly  and  secretly  for  his  ideal  is  overlooked  or  mis*- 
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understood.  The  student  who  works  merely  to  get  a  profes¬ 
sion  sees  others  about  him  living  with  an  eye  only  to  externals, 
to  the  attainment  of  success.  Success,  triumi»h  over  com- 
])etitors,  is  the  motive  for  exerting  his  powers — even  in  play. 
The  reason  why  athletic  games  in  America,  and  especially  at 
American  universities,  have  increased  to  such  a  menacing  de¬ 
gree  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  they  appeal  in  the 
broadest  sense  to  the  more  brutal  of  human  instincts.  To 
play  football  as  the  American  student  of  today  plays  it,  is  to 
strive  by  the  most  violent  means  for  victory  over  the  opposing 
side  and  is  brutalizing,  not  only  to  the  body,  but  also  to  the 
mind.  No  less  brutal  is  the  indescribable  enthusiasm  with 
which  spectators  of  both  sexes,  to  the  boundless  amazement  of 
the  European,  watch  these  contests. 

Sport — incredible  as  it  sounds — is  today  the  dominating 
feature  of  the  American  university.  Not  the  student  who 
achieves  most  in  schola.stic  work  is  most  known  and  lauded, 
but  the  best  football  player  or  the  captain  of  the  crew.  Not 
the  gray-haired  professor  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
the  caiLse  of  education  is  honored,  but  the  coach  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  team,  of  the  crew,  that  is,  the  trainers  who  drill  the  play¬ 
ers  or  rowers  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  who  keep  them 
in  winning  form  and  make  them  feared  for  their  prowess,  .so 
that  they  may  wrest  victory  from  rival  universities ;  these  are 
the  persons  who  achieve  popularity  and  fame.  The  coaches 
are  the  real  celebrities  of  the  universities.  The  greatest  events 
of  the  university  are  the  big  games ;  the  most  important  fund  is 
the  athletic  fund.  Students  who  pursue  these  and  other  ex¬ 
traneous  matters  with  feverish  interest  and  themselves  partici¬ 
pate,  cannot  build  character  thru  study,  cannot  deepen  their 
mentality. 

The  professors,  however,  are  not  wholly  blameless.  Not  that 
the  American  professor,  as  such,  may  be  considered  unequal 
to  bis  task.  On  the  contrary,  the  task  is  too  easy  for  him.  It 
is  not  difficult  enough  to  encourage  his  progress,  to  promote 
his  higher  development.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  in¬ 
struction  to  undergraduate  students.  It  is  all  so  simple,  so 
elementary;  the  texts  used  are  all  so  conveniently  provided 
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with  explanatory  notes.  The  students  are  so  unexacting,  gen¬ 
erally  so  satisfactorily  prepared;  if  not,  they  are  given  a  had 
mark.  Really,  it  is  too  simple.  Personal  effort  on  the  in¬ 
structor’s  part  is  not  demanded.  A  man  highly  esteemed  in 
the  United  States,  well  known,  too,  in  Clermany,  a  professor, 
iiniversity  president,  and  diplomat,  a  man  of  undoubted  promi¬ 
nence  and  high  repute,  in  his  lately  published  autobiography,  in 
<liscussing  his  university  activity,  his  aims  and  ideals,  makes 
express  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  worked  more  than  his 
students.  Such  a  fact,  emphasized  as  it  is  with  such  stress, 
seems,  accordingly,  to  be  an  exception.  And  indeed,  in  answer 
to  my  wondering  question,  I  received  a  reply  that  confirmed 
my  supposition.  At  many  of  the  smaller  universities,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  was  told,  the  view  is  said  to  prevail  that  a  professor 
who  continues  to  study  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  being  de¬ 
ficient  in  preparation  for  his  calling. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  estimate  the  worth 
of  a  university  teacher  by  the  number  of  his  learned  publica¬ 
tions,  but  merely  by  the  personal  force  that  results  from  his 
activity  as  scholar  and  teacher.  The  scholar  absorbed  in  the 
most  difficult  special  investigation  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the 
teacher,  whose  scholarship  may  be  less  profound,  but  who 
works  and  inspires  thru  his  personality.  The  preponderant 
activity  of  the  American  university  teacher  lies  in  teaching, 
in  practical  instruction.  Only  the  ([uality  of  this  practical  in¬ 
struction  is  today,  in  general,  unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  indis¬ 
putable  merit  of  (ierman  university  instruction  tliat,  by  virtue 
of  its  scrupulous  conscientiousness  and  thoroness,  it  inculcates 
in  the  student  standards  of  honesty  and  truth  and  thereby  lays 
an  indispensable  foundation  for  personal,  individual  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  American  university,  which  dispenses  with  this 
foundation,  should  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  make  good  this  loss 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  ethical  content  which  may  lie 
derived  from  the  study  of  literature,  history,  etc.  That  this 
opportunity  for  compensation  has  not  been  embraced,  is  due  to 
the  teaching  staff';  not  so  much  to  its  individual  members  as  to 
the  organization  of  the  profession,  the  traditional  metluxl  of 
the  teacher’s  preparatory  and  supplementary  training,  finally  to 
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the  lack  of  definite  curricula  plainly  laid  down,  to  the  absence 
of  higher  demands.  An  improvement  is  probably  not  to  be 
looked  for  very  speedily,  because,  as  already  stated,  the  results 
aimed  at,  in  view  of  the  conditions  described,  seem  for  the 
time  being  to  satisfy  the  practical  needs  of  the  nation. 

Impressions  of  so  general  a  character  as  I  have  recorded 
may  easily  seem  one-sided,  the  conclusions  may  seem  unjust, 
the  more  since,  with  few  exceptions,  I  have  refrained  from 
illustrations  or  proofs.  I  would  express  the  hope,  however, 
that  my  presentation  may  be  understood  as  it  is  intended, 
namely,  as  an  endeavor  to  establish  the  truth  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  observation.  Palliation  and  misrepresentation  profit  no 
one.  The  presentation  of  actual  conditions  is  alone  justifiable 
and  productive  of  good.  It  is  precisely  the  actual  conditions, 
however,  that  one  does  not  always  find  presented;  these  are 
passed  over  in  silence.  What  first  appears  striking  to  the  ob¬ 
server,  ])articularly  to  the  observer  from  abroad,  is  the  excep¬ 
tional,  the  exceptionally  good  or  the  exceptionally  bad.  Im¬ 
pressions  derived  from  exceptions  are  always  one-sided  and 
unjust.  Impressions,  on  the  other  hand,  that  were  acquired 
in  the  course  of  service,  in  the  petty  daily  routine ;  impressions 
that  were  daily  increased,  renewed,  modified ;  impressions  that 
the  recipient  sought  to  assimilate  by  ceaseless  reflection, — such 
impressions,  even  tho  personal,  I  may  speak  of  as*  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  actual  conditions.  In  judging  achievements  that  re¬ 
sult  from  a  sum-total  of  effort,  be  it  material  or  intellectual, 
the  average  must  always  be  applied  as  the  standard  of  esti¬ 
mate.  The  cultural  condition  of  a  people  is  measured  by  the 
individual  average;  so,  too,  must  the  significance  of  educational 
institutions  be  measured  by  the  conditions  applicable  to  the 
general  run  of  their  students,  and  it  is  these  alone  that  have 
been  characterized  in  the  foregoing  impressions. 

Still  another  factor  is  to  be  considered  in  judging  of  these 
impressions.  General  facts  and  incidents  which  are  seemingly 
of  a  very  gratifying  character  lose  their  rosy  generality  when 
measured  by  ideal  demands.  The  American  nation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  credited  with  an  extraordinary  interest  in  culture, 
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a  marked  intellectual  vivacity,  a  willingness  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  modern  educational  problems.  This  is  in  part 
correct.  When  it  is  a  question  of  making  education  and 
knowledge  accessible  to  the  masses,  the  effort,  both  public  and 
private,  is  indefatigable  and  is  productive  of  results.  The 
credit  of  carrying  out  educational  projects  on  a  large  scale 
cannot  be  denied  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  great  museums  of  art  and  ethnology  is  of  model 
excellence ;  well  worthy  of  imitation  is  the  extremely  practical 
arrangement  of  the  libraries,  which  facilitate  in  every  way  the 
use  of  the  treasures  there  collected,  because  the  scientific  office 
of  the  library  is  subordinated  to  its  practical  usefulness. 

But  this  delight  of  the  masses  in  educational  opportunities 
and  the  support  which  it  receives,  reminds  one  somewhat — 
apart  from  the  religious,  or  rather  ecclesiastical,  factor  which 
often  plays  a  part — of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  it  involves  the  danger  of  shallowness,  of 
social  vapidity,  of  a  half-understood  phraseology.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  unavoidable ;  the  greater  extension  involves,  by  a  fatal 
necessity,  the  lesser  depth.  Nor  is  that  so  bad ;  for  it  suffices 
if  one  knows  well  his  profession,  his  trade,  his  work,  and  then 
besides,  as  dilettante,  incidentally  seeks  mental  nutriment  by 
way  of  recreation.  But  for  the  universities,  for  the  places  in 
which  the  future  intellectual  leaders  of  the  nation  are  trained, 
those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  others,  there  this  principle 
of  cultural  expansion  should  find  no  tolerance.  For  the  stu¬ 
dent  this  superficial  occupation  with  all  sorts  of  things  worth 
knowing  is  harmful.  It  always  used  to  surprise  me  to  hear 
that  this  or  that  American  girl  had  studied  Greek,  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  mathematics,  history,  natural  science,  astronomy, 
sociology,  biology,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  medicine;  that 
she  painted,  sang,  went  into  society,  danced,  did  calisthenics, 
played  tennis,  rowed ;  now  I  know  that  she  does  not  keep 
much  of  all  this, — at  best  the  merry  talk  of  her  flirtations. 

The  task  of  the  university  lies  not  in  the  dissemination  of 
culture,  but  in  the  deepening  of  it. 

In  America  and  in  Germany  people  are  smiling  over  the  ex¬ 
change  of  professors.  And  rightly.  A  non-official  exchange 
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already  existed  liefore  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement.  From  Germany  to  America  there  went 
probably  more  teachers  than  students,  in  the  other  direction 
more  students.  There  was  no  occasion  to  regulate  the  in¬ 
formal  exchange,  which  has  done  much  good  on  both  sides  of 
the  water.  Official  exaggeration  of  friendly  relations  oidy 
injures  the  go(xl  cause.  The  nations  are  approaching  each 
other  without  diplomatic  aid.  Under  .some  circumstances 
the  wishes  of  the  government  may  exert  an  unwholesome  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  impartial  judgment  of  those  who  hesitate  to 
dissent.  It  was  not  until  our  suit  at  Washington  was  being 
so  strongly  pressed  that  Professor  Miinsterberg  of  Harvard 
University,  a  German,  wrote  his  America  and  the  Americans, 
a  book  that  displays  astoimding  and  inexcusable  bias. 

W'ho  is  to  profit  by  the  exchange?  The  two  nations,  in  the 
strengthening  of  friendly  relations,  which  a  single  serious  com¬ 
mercial  conflict  wouUl  in.stantly  destroy?  Surely  not  the  re¬ 
spective  universities.  Only  a  minutely  small  number  of 
American  university  professors  would  be  able  to  lecture  to 
German  students  or  to  conduct  seminars  with  them  on  lines 
similar  to  those  followed  by  German  i)r(^fessors.  Only  to  a 
negligible  fraction  of  American  students  could  the  German 
professors  give  instruction  such  as  they  are  wont  to  give  at 
home.  Exchange  for  the  .sake  of  exchange  is  nonsensical;  if 
for  the  sake  of  political  relations,  it  is  not  an  affair  of  the  uni¬ 
versities.  The  interests  of  science  are  not  promoted.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  professors  to  “  migrate  ” ;  this  is,  as  of 
yore,  the  valued  privilege  of  the  student.  The  learner  .sets 
out  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  attracted,  to  the  teacher  to 
whom  he  would  listen.  If  pleased  with  place  and  teacher,  he 
stays  there  and  effects  an  inner  contact  with  the  spirit  that  per¬ 
vades  things.  And  this  should  be  so.  The  university  is  not 
to  be  an  aggregation  of  instructors,  of  whom  one  teaches  this 
science,  another  that.  The  departure  of  a  professor  should 
leave  a  gap  which  can  l)e  filled  only  with  difficulty,  a  gap  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exi.st,  even  for  a  short  time,  by  reason 
of  an  unjustified  mission  to  foreign  parts.  Thru  the  tradition 
which  it  keeps  alive,  thru  the  professors  identified  with  it,  a 
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university  must  embody  a  well-defined  spirit  which  gives  it  a 
I)ervading  atmosphere.  So  it  needs  must  be.  in  Germany  and 
America  alike,  and  therefore  a  regular  and  systematic  exchange, 
involving  a  continual  coming  and  going,  should  be  avoided. 

The  question  of  expense  should  not  be  ignored.  B()th  Ger¬ 
man  and  American  universities  would  have  to  make  consider¬ 
able  disbursements,  which  would  naturally  go  primarily  to  the 
older  professors  of  name  and  fame — for  the  whole  plan  is  after 
all,  at  bottom,  a  species  of  exhibition.  This  money,  however, 
could  be  applied  much  Ijetter,  in  the  form  of  stipends  or  allow¬ 
ances  for  foreign  travel,  to  students  for  scientific  purposes. 
These  and  other  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  exchange 
of  professors.  The  plan,  moreover,  will  scarcely  find  per¬ 
manent,  practical  adoption,  so  it  is  probably  not  worth  while 
to  dwell  on  it  any  longer.  That  a  systematic  exchange,  in 
view  of  the  different  plans  and  aims  of  German  and  American 
university  instruction,  is  without  inherent  justification,  will 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

We  have  no  reason  to  underestimate  the  American  univer¬ 
sity  and  to  exalt  unduly  our  own  by  contrast.  American  edu¬ 
cation  is  as  yet  in  a  state  of  transition;  it  is  still  making  tests 
and  experiments.  The  American  university  is  taking  its  place 
among  the  forces  which  have  as  their  aim,  to  give  the  people 
access  to  the  possibilities  that  make  for  the  development  and 
for  the  ma.stery  of  life.  The  aims  of  the  American  university 
are  preponderatingly  practical.  Xot  only  by  reason  of  their 
organization  do  these  universities  have  a  place  in  modern  life. 
The  fact  that  they  are  identified  with  the  life  alxxit  them  deter¬ 
mines  their  character  and  the  service  which  they  perform,  their 
defects  and  weaknesses. 

As  an  admonition  and  a  warning,  on  the  other  hand,  comes 
to  our  ears  ever  and  anon  the  question :  What  is  the  status 
of  our  German  universities  with  respect  to  our  modern  life? 
Is  our  science  fruitful  for  our  civilization?  Are  our  professors 
the  leaders  of  the  nation?  Are  our  students  the  flower  of 
our  youth?  These  are  hard  questions  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  an  American,  coming  over  to  Gennany  and  writing 
•down  his  impressions  of  us  as  I  have  written  mine — I  do  not 
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know  whether  he  might  not  record  much  with  surprise, 
whether  he  might  not  find  many  a  point  of  indictment.  When 
I  consider  it  aright,  the  brutal  football  game,  for  example, 
which  I  condemn  so  harshly,  this  game  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  is  not  a  whit  worse  than  the  discreditable  excesses  of  the 
Comment  ®  and  the  drinking-code,  than  the  disgraceful  duels 
and  brawls.  The  very  unconventional  bearing  of  American 
students  contrasts  almost  favorably  with  the  stiff  formality  of 
certain  German  student-circles,  with  the  ridiculous  disputes 
about  questions  of  rank  and  precedence  which  are  constantly 
occurring.  Nor  are  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  sectarian 
fraternities  in  America. 

Walther  Kuchler 

Munich,  Germany 

•  Comment,  the  code  of  student  customs  at  German  universities. — Tr. 
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I  A  Statistical  Survey  of  Proportions 
This  paper  compiles  the  statistics  furnished  by  forty-four 
colleges  in  reply  to  a  circular  letter  dated  October  20,  1905. 
A  second  paper  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  ideas  and 
methods. 

(i)  the  unit 

The  unit  in  the  following  tables  is  one  hour  per  week  per 
year.  To  secure  the  necessary  uniformity,  courses  running  for 
part  of  a  year  are  computed  in  terms  of  the  whole  year ;  e.  g., 
a  course  of  three  hours  a  week  for  a  half-year  is  entered  as  one 
and  a  half  hours.  Parallel  courses  such  as  the  Two-Course 
Type  below  are  entered  in  either  of  two  ways:  if  both  courses 
are  required,  or  are  largely  elected  by  freshmen,  the  number 
entered  indicates  the  sum  of  the  two;  if  only  one  course  is 
largely  elected  by  freshmen,  the  number  entered  indicates  the 
hours  in  that  course  alone.  This  method  is  only  an  approxi¬ 
mation;  but  so  is  the  whole  computation  by  hours.  A  com¬ 
putation  by  “  points  ”  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  would  be  more 
exact,  if  that  unit  could  be  applied  to  a  sufficiently  large  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges;  but  there  is  no  probability  of  its  indicating 
generally  different  proportions.  Scientific  exactness  being  in 
this  matter  unattainable,  the  results  of  careful  estimate  by 
hours  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  proportions  about  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  is  possible. 


(2)  THE  AREA 

The  forty-four  colleges  enumerated  include  practically  all 
types  and  conditions,  and  seem  fairly  to  cover  the  area  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  Arkansas  rivers.  The  South  is  excluded 
from  any  general  computation  of  averages  by  its  special  con- 
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ditions,  and  so  are  all  schools  of  technology.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  reason  appears  from  the  returns  for  the  isolation  of 
colleges  for  women. 


(3)  THE  TERMS 

The  terms  literature  and  coinpositio)i,  tho  they  are  neither 
sharp  nor  mutually  exclusive,  convey  a  meaning  to  teachers  in 
both  school  and  college  that  is  definite  enough  for  the  present 
pur])ose.  By  couiposition  is  meant  the  whole  study  of  rhetoric ; 
t.  e.,  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  writing  and  speaking 
in  the  vernacular,  with  such  study  of  masterpieces  as  is  imme¬ 
diately  applied  to  that  theory  and  that  practice.  By  literature 
is  meant  the  study  of  vernacular  classics  to  direct  and  heighten 
jesthetic  appreciation  and  to  trace  the  development  of  racial  ex¬ 
pression  in  its  ty])ical  forms,  periods,  and  authors,  without  im¬ 
mediate  api)lication  to  the  development  of  expression  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  himself.  Ifoth  deal  at  times  with  the  same  material,  but  in 
different  ways  directed  to  different  ends.  They  are  naturally 
correlative;  hut  as  subjects  of  teaching  they  are  practically 
distinct.  This  is  the  common  use  cjf  the  terms  by  teachers ; 
and  this  is  the  use  here. 

(4)  GE.XERAL  AVERAGE 

The  colleges  generally  reepure  freshman  English  for  a  first 
degree.  The  gross  total  of  hours  for  this  course  is  143  1-2; 
ft)r  literature.  52;  for  compositi(jn,  91  1-2.  That  is,  a  C(Mn- 
posite  freshman  course  in  English  would  give  three  hours  a 
week  in  about  the  proportion  of  (jne  hour  of  literature  to  two 
hours  of  composition. 

(5)  TYPES 

Twenty-seven  freshman  courses  focus  on  composition;  seven 
focus  on  literature;  ten  give  equal  attention  to  both.  Analysis 
for  more  definite  agreements  in  aim  and  method  reveals  three 
types  and  a  fourth  group  (the  Literature  Type)  which,  tho 
less  distinct,  has  common  traits  of  some  significance. 
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Composition  Type  A 

(Brown,  Colorado  College,  Knox,  Rochester,  Trinity,  Wellesley,  Wesleyan, 
Williams,  and  the  Universities  of  Coloratlo,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,'  and  Vermont.) 

Courses  of  this  type  are  devoted  entirely  to  composition. 
Tlio  there  is  more  or  less  analysis  of  masterpieces  for  the 
exemplification  of  rhetorical  theory  and  for  models  in  actual 
writing,  the  study  of  literature  as  literature  is  relegated  to 
later  courses.  The  aim  is  single — technical  mastery  of  con¬ 
struction  and  expression.  The  method  depends  mainly  on 
frecjuent  themes,  with  criticism  in  class  and  in  office  consulta¬ 
tions,  and  more  or  less  discussion  of  theory.  The  relation  to 
other  college  courses  in  general  is  that  of  the  discipline  of  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  discipline  of  acquisition.  The  relation  to  other 
courses  in  English  is  that  of  practical  grasp  of  form  to  literary 
apjireciation  of  form.  The  relation  to  school  work  in  com¬ 
position  varies.  In  .some  colleges  there  is  apparently  a  sub¬ 
stantial  re])etition  of  much  that  is  supposed  to  be  recpiired  for 
entrance;  in  others,  there  is  a  definite  advance.  And  at  any 
given  college  there  is  usually  a  marked  difference  in  j)roficiency 
among  the  members  of  any  given  fresbman  class.  To  meet 
this,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wellesley  put  the  best  students 
into  separate  sections  for  advanced  work. 

Composition  Type  B 

(Amherst,  Baltimore,  Bowdoin,  California,  Dartmouth,  Hobart,  Huron, 
S.  D.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Vassar.) 

In  effect  this  is  a  sub-type  of  A.  It  has  much  the  same 
general  aims  and  methods.  The  main  difference  is  a  more 
definite  adjustment  to  later  courses  in  literature  thru  a  larger 
use  of  literary  models  than  is  directly  applicable  to  the  students’ 
writing.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  literature,  in 
the  average  about  one-third.  Baltimore  divides  the  time 
ecjually.  California,  presenting  literature  and  composition 

'Ohio  has  two  courses  open  to  freshmen,  as  in  the  Two-Course  I'ype  below; 
hut  the  course  in  literature  is  more  commonly  taken  later. 
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equally  and  concurrently,  aims  to  make  each  react  directly  on 
the  other. 

Literature  Type 

(Columbia,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Princeton,  Rutgers, 
Yale.) 

This  can  be  called  a  type  only  by  stretching  the  term;  for  it 
expresses  no  single  method  or  relation,  only  a  single  aim. 
But  it  includes  conveniently  those  few  freshman  courses,  other¬ 
wise  quite  various,  which  are  alike  in  being  devoted  mainly 
to  literature.  Columbia,  whose  policy  is  most  definite,  accepts 
the  entrance  requirements  in  composition  as  actually  achieved. 
The  consequent  idea  of  the  freshman  course  is  a  broader  out¬ 
look  on  literature,  mainly  by  historical  survey,  and  a  freer  and 
less  perfunctory  habit  of  composition  by  frequent  essays  on 
the  books  and  the  literary  aspects  thus  presented.  Specific 
courses  in  composition  are  resumed  in  sophomore  year.  At 
Princeton,  training  in  composition  is  given,  not  in  any  course, 
but  by  the  preceptors  thru  the  essays  required  in  all  “  read¬ 
ing  ”  courses,  and  consequently  in  freshman  literature.  At 
Rutgers,  essays  are  somewhat  similarly  incidental  thru  the 
four  years,  and  are  criticised  by  a  faculty  committee  appointed 
by  the  president.  The  freshman  course  is  devoted  to  litera¬ 
ture.  Rutgers  also  offers  instruction  in  oratory  and  debate. 
At  Yale,  the  first  course  in  composition  is  given  in  sophomore 
year  as  one  hour  of  a  three-hour  course  in  English.  Fresh¬ 
man  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  developing  intelligent  and  ap¬ 
preciative  reading  by  study,  first,  of  Shakspere,  secondly,  of 
selected  nineteenth-century  prose  and  verse. 

Tzvo-conrscType 

(Beloit,  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Haverford, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Leland  Stanford,  Northwestern,  Pennsylvania,  Swarth- 
more.) 

In  this  type  are  included  colleges  in  which  (i)  two  separate 
courses,  one  in  literature,  the  other  in  composition,  are  open 
to  freshmen;  and  (2)  both  these  courses  are  largely  elected 
by  freshmen.  In  other  words,  these  colleges  actually  teach 
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both  subjects  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  freshmen.  At 
Byrn  Mawr  and  Haverford  botli  courses  are  required  in  fresh¬ 
man  year;  in  a  few  other  colleges  both  are  so  freely  elective 
as  to  be  open  to  anj^  year;  hut  in  general  the  composition  is 
either  required  of  freshmen  or  in  some  other  way  made  the 
major  course,  and  the  literature  is  open  to  any  year  or  in  some 
other  way  made  the  minor  course.  In  general,  that  is,  this 
type  commonly  makes  composition  a  prescription  for  fresh¬ 
men,  and  literature  an  opportunity ;  but  the  freshmen,  on  their 
part,  commonly  pursue  both.  The  latter  characteristic  ex¬ 
cludes  from  the  type  Ohio,  which  ofifers  the  two  courses  indeed, 
but  has  only  one-fourth  of  its  freshmen  in  literature,  and 
Minnesota,  where  the  two  courses  are  alternative.  It  corre¬ 
spondingly  includes  Chicago,  where  the  two  courses  are  iu)t 
parallel,  hut  consecutive  in  the  same  year. 

(6)  DISTRIBUTION'  OF  TYPES 

A  division  into  larger  colleges  and  smaller  colleges,  tho  it 
is  too  arbitrary  for  permanent  significance,  indicates  some 
interesting  proportions. 


TABLE  I.  TEN  LAROER  COLLEGES 


Lit. 

Comp.  Total 

Type 

Summary 

California 

1* 

3 

Compos.  B. 

Chicago 

ij 

li 

3 

2  Course 

Columbia 

2 

I 

3 

Literature 

2  Course  Type,  5  ; 

Cornell 

2 

3 

5 

2  Course 

Literature  'I'ype,  3  ; 

Harvard 

4 

3 

4i 

2  Course 

Composition  Type  A,  i  ;  Compo¬ 

Illinois 

4 

3 

7 

2  Course 

sition  Type  B,  i  ; 

Michigan 

0 

3 

3 

Compos.  A. 

average  proportions  of  literature 

Pennsylvania 

4 

li 

3 

2  Course 

and  composition,  about  equal. 

Princeton 

I 

3 

Literature 

Yale 

3 

0 

3 

Literature 

I9J  18  37J 


TABLE  II.  THIRTY-FOUR  SMALLER  COLLEGES 

.Since  this  group  is  miscellaneous,  and  the  figures  for  the  individual  colleges 
appear  in  other  tables  below,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  give  the  summary.  The  gross 
total  of  hours  is  105  ;  for  literature,  31I  ;  for  composition,  73^.  The  propor¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  literature  to  composition  is  about  i  ;  2^.  The  proportion  of 
types  is:  Composition  A.  15  ;  Composition  B,  8  ;  2  Course,  g  ;  Literature,  2. 
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More  definite  significances  appear  from  a  geographical 
division. 


TABLE  in.  NEW  ENGLAND 


Lit. 

Comp.  Total 

Type 

Summary 

Amherst  ^ 

I 

2 

3 

Comp.  B 

Bowdoin 

I 

3l 

Comp.  B 

Brown 

0 

3 

3 

Comp.  A 

Dartmouth 

1 

2 

3 

Comp.  B 

Composition  Type  A,  6  ; 

Harvard 

3 

4| 

2  Course 

Composition  Type  B,  4  ; 

Mt.  Holyoke 

1. 

2 

Comp.  B 

Literature  Type,  i  ; 

Trinity 

0 

3 

3 

Comp.  A 

2  Course  Type,  i  ; 

Vermont 

0 

2 

2 

Comp.  A 

average  proportion  of  literature 

Wellesley 

0 

2 

2 

Comp.  A 

to  composition,  about  l 

:  3  ; 

Wesleyan 

0 

2 

2 

Comp.  A 

without  Yale,  about  1:5. 

Williams 

0 

2 

2 

Comp.  A 

Yale 

3 

0 

3 

Liter. 

8  25  33 

1  lie  significant  fact  here  is  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
composition  types  and,  in  general,  of  the  hours  devoted  to 
composition. 


TABLE  IV.  MIDDLE  STATES 


Lit. 

Comp. 

Total 

Type 

Summary 

Baltimore  (Women) 

2 

2 

4 

Comp.  B 

Bryn  Mawr 

2o 

5 

2  Course 

Columbia 

2 

I 

3 

Liter. 

Cornell 

2 

3 

5 

2  Course 

Haverford 

3 

2  Course 

Literature  Type,  4  ; 

I  lobart 

1 

3 

Comp.  B 

2  Course  Type,  5  ; 

N.  Y.  (City  College) 

2 

0 

2 

Liter. 

Composition  Type  B,  3  ; 

N.  Y.  (University) 

0 

2* 

Comp.  A 

Composition  Type  A,  2  ; 

Pennsylvania 

Iff 

ij 

3 

2  Course 

average  proportions  of 

Princeton 

2! 

1 

3 

Liter. 

literature  and  composi¬ 

Rochester 

0 

2 

2 

Comp.  A 

tion,  about  equal. 

Rutgers 

2 

I 

3 

Liter. 

Swarthmore 

3 

4i 

2  Course 

Vass.ar 

I 

2 

3 

Comp.  B 

22^  23^  46 
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TABLE  V.  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  (MAINLY  MIDDLE  WEST) 


California 
Colorado 
Illinois 
I  owa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
M  issouri 
No.  Dakota 
Ohio 


Lit.  Comp.  Total 
4  3 

033 

4  3  7 

0  2  2 

H  5 
033 
033 

O  5  5 

0  2  2 


Type 
Comp.  B 
Comp.  A 
2  Course 
Comp.  A 
2  Course 
Comp.  A 
Comp.  A 
Comp.  A 
Comp.  A 


Summary 

Composition  Type  A,  6  ; 

2  Course  Type,  2  ;  Composition 
Type  B,  i  ; 

average  proportion  of  literature 
to  composition,  about  i  :  3. 
For  the  middle  west  alone, 
California  and  Colorado  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  proportions  arc  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same. 


8  25  33 


TABLE  VI.  OTHER  WESTERN  COLLEGES 


Lit. 

Comp. 

Total 

type 

Summary 

Beloit 

3 

2 

5 

2  Course 

2  Course  Type,  4  ; 

Cincinnati 

2 

4l 

2  Course 

Composition  Type  A,  2  ; 

Colorado  College 

0 

3 

3 

Comp.  A 

Composition  Type  B,  i  ; 

Huron  (S.  D.) 

i 

li 

2 

Comp.  B 

average  proportion  of  literature 

Knox 

0 

2 

2 

Comp.  A 

to  composition,  about  5:8; 

Northwestern 

2 

3 

5 

'2  Course 

average  proportion  for  the 

Stanford 

3 

2 

5 

2  Course 

middle  west  alone,  7;  :  11. 

10  J 

16 

261 

. 

TABLE  VII.  WESTERN  COLLEGES  (COMBINED  TABLE) 

The  western  colleges  taken  together,  by  combination  of  the  two  preceding 
tables,  show  the  following  :  Composition  Type  A,  8  ;  2  Course  Type,  6;  Comjxr- 
sition  Type  B,  2;  average  proportion  of  literature  to  composition,  about  I  :  3 
(18J  ;  41).  The  middle  west,  Colorado  and  California  excluded,  shows  much  the 
same  proportions  ;  1.  e.,  Composition  Type  A.  6  ;  2  Course  Type,  5  ;  Composi¬ 
tion  Type  B,  i  ;  average  proportion  of  literature  to  composition,  14  :  31. 


(7)  ADJUSTMENT  TO  THE  SCHOOLS 
(a)  Anticipation 

About  one-fourth  of  the  colleges  provide  definitely  for  the 
anticipation  of  freshman  English  in  school ;  but  in  most  of 
these  the  provision  is  rarely  used.  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and 
Ohio  report  about  2  per  cent.;  Illinois,  about  10  per  cent.; 
Harvard,  about  25  per  cent. ;  Leland  Stanford,  in  which  both 
courses  of  the  Two-course  Type  are  elective,  reports  about 
33  1-3  per  cent,  in  literature  alone.  This  is  quite  exceptional; 
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for  the  tendency,  so  far  as  any  generalization  may  be  at¬ 
tempted,  is  to  accept  advanced  work,  not  in  literature,  but  in 
composition.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  the  provision  of 
four  colleges  (noted  above  under  Composition  Type  A)  for 
advanced  sections.^ 

(b)  Bearing  on  entrance  requirements 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  schools  can  achieve  higher 
and  surer  results  in  composition  than  in  literature.  Tho  there 
is  evident  dissatisfaction  in  certain  quarters  with  the  actual 
results  of  entrance  requirements  in  composition,  there  is  no 
le-ss  evident  inclination  to  build  ou  these  results  rather  than 
on  any  achieved  in  literature.  Those  colleges  which  complain 
that  they  must  devote  a  good  deal  of  freshman  year  to  securing 
practically  the  results  in  composition  which  the  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  secure  theoretically,  ignore  altogether  the  results 
of  the  schools  in  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
colleges  that  most  definitely  build  upon  their  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  composition,  as  showing  results  practically  secured  by 
the  schools,  forthwith  applies  the  gain  in  time  to  literature. 
Considering  itself  relieved  more  and  more  by  the  schools  of  a 
former  burden  of  elementary  composition,  it  has  devoted  its 
freshman  course  more  and  more  to  literature.  But  in  so  doing 
it  makes  no  more  acceptance  than  other  colleges  of  results  in 
literature  as  achieved  by  the  schools.  At  most,  colleges  will 
recognize  some  familiarity  with  hooks ;  at  least,  they  will 
recognize  no  definite  result  whatever.  In  both  cases  the  test 
is  what  the  college  actually  does  as  a  result  of  what  it  finds  the 
.schools  actually  to  have  done. 

’Cornell  publishes  the  following  provision  (Catalogue,  p.  19):  "Candidates 
evincing  marked  ability  in  the  Cornell  entrance  examination  in  English  are 
admitted  to  Courses  2a  (Advanced  Composition),  4b  (Exposition),  and  6a  (Argu¬ 
mentation)  without  taking  Course  i  (Elementary  Composition).  Students  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  examination  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and 
students  admitted  upon  Regents’  diplomas  .  ,  .  may  obtain  the  like  privilege  by 
submitting  to  a  test  in  writing  upon  familiar  topics,  some  of  which  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  entrance  books."  Such  students  are  few.  They  receive,  not 
advanced  credit,  but  merely  the  privilege  of  substituting  a  higher  course.  Illinois 
writes  ;  “  VVe  have  no  provision  for  the  anticipation  of  this  course  by  examination 
(».  e.,  before  entrance)  ;  but  .such  students  as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon 
coming  into  the  course  are  transferred  to  an  advanced  course.” 
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Are  entrance  requirements  adjusted  proportionally  to  this 
practice?  If  the  cfdle^e  wishes  the  schools  to  do  more  and 
better  work  in  composition,  or  if  it  finds  the  schools  doing’ 
more  and  better  work  in  composition,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
it  practically  ignores  the  work  of  the  schools  in  literature,® — 
why,  then,  does  its  entrance  requirement  lay  so  much  stress  on 
literature?  The  more  elementary  the  freshman  course  in  com¬ 
position,  the  greater  the  apparent  inconsistency.  Each  'col¬ 
lege  must  judge  this  for  itself;  hut  there  is  evidence  that  fresh¬ 
man  composition  in  many  of  these  colleges  is  devoted  quite 
largely  to  bridging  a  gaj)  between  the  entrance  achievement  in 
composition  and  the  entrance  reciuirement,  between  the  point 
of  proficiency  actually  attained  by  the  schools  and  the  point  of 
proficiency  desired  by  the  college.* 

Nor  does  it  seem  very  difficult  to  throw  the  emphasis  of 
the  entrance  requirement  frankly  and  specifically  on  composi¬ 
tion  without  discouraging  the  school  study  of  literature.  To 
leave  the  schools  freer  for.  what  we  say  that  they  can  do,  or 
find  that  they  do,  namely  for  i)reparation  specifically  in  com¬ 
position,  would  ])robably  no  more  banish  from  the  schools  the 
study»of  literature  than  it  would  banish  from  the  college  the 
study  of  composition.  To  make  the  entrance  requirement 

‘  "  We  take  no  notice  of  the  literary  value  of  school  training,”  says  a  prominent 
<leparlment  of  English  ;  and  this  position,  tlio  often  less  openly  expressed,  is 
held  very  commonly.  The  same  department,  in  explaining  why  very  few  candi¬ 
dates  succeed  in  anticipating  freshman  composition,  says  ;  "  Not  one  beginner  in 
two  hundred  is  thoroly  safe  in  sentence-structure  or  in  paragraphing.”  Many 
colleges  would  agree  with  this  estimate. 

^The  extreme  case  is  as  follows,  from  one  of  the  largest  universities  in  the 
country  :  “If  the  previous  school  work  could  be  in  any  way  depended  upon,  I 
should  say  that  the  work  in  college  should  be  to  develop  skill  and  facility  in  ex¬ 
pression.  My  own  experience  in  college,  however,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  freshman  class  must  be  drilled  in  spelling  and  punctuation  and  the  simple 
grammatical  rules.”  The  aver.age  is  substantially  as  follows  :  “  We  expect  the 
secondary  work  to  insure  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  in  composition,  for  our 
freshman  work  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  attainment  of  effectiveness  or  skill.  If 
any  student  shows  us  that  in  his  case  our  expectation  is  at  fault,  we  send  him  to  a 
special  class  in  which  instruction  is  given  adapted  to  his  needs”  (Arwa).  This 
average  is  less  than  the  common  re()uirement  at  entrance,  and  much  less  than 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  possibility  at  entrance.  One  of  the  larger  New  England 
colleges  says  frankly  :  “  The  whole  course  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  men  to  the 
point  where  the  high  school  should  have  brought  them.” 
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primarily  a  requirement  in  composition  would  apparently  help 
to  draw  a  line,  not  pedantically  rigid,  but  practically  service¬ 
able,  between  school  work  in  composition  and  college  work  in 
composition.  It  would  tend  also  to  relieve  the  schools  of  that 
forced  combination  which  confines  much  of  their  writing  to 
topics  unprofitable  for  many  pupils.  It  would  answer  the  seri¬ 
ous  demand  of  the  schools,  not  for  less  work  of  preparation, 
but  for  fewer  subjects.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  solution, 
we  cannot  ignore  this  aspect  of  a  complicated  problem.  Either 
we  should  frankly  direct  the  schools  away  from  those  aims 
which  we  practically  declare  to  be  futile,  and  toward  those 
other  aims  which  we  practically  declare  to  be  achieved  or  en¬ 
tirely  possible  of  achievement,  or  else  in  some  other  way  we 
should  make  our  theory  conform  to  our  practice. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 


Yai.e  University 


THE  DECAY  OF  ACADEMIC  COURAGE 


A  college  consists  essentially  of  students  and  instructors; 
of  immature  and  older  men,  or  women,  sharing  in  earnest  in¬ 
tellectual  life;  all  else  is  mere  machinery.  The  best  of  teaching 
is  a  shining  example.  The  middle-aged  man  must  be  what  he 
expects  the  youth  to  become. 

The  youngest  teachers  and  assistants,  indeed,  are  but  ap¬ 
prentices,  necessarily  chosen,  directed,  promoted,  released  if 
need  be,  by  the  full-grown  scholars  who  have  charge  of  the 
several  departments ;  at  least,  the  judgment  of  the  latter  must 
be  the  chief  guidance  of  official  action.  The  full  professors 
unite  to  form  the  faculty,  i.  c.,  literally,  “  source  of  power.” 
Keeping  in  touch  with  each  other  on  general  ground,  they 
decide,  by  compromise,  as  to  the  required  or  elective  work  to 
be  counted  toward  the  degree,  on  the  exact  conditions  of  its 
bestowal.  In  this  whole  task  they  are  a  competent  court  of 
final  appeal,  deciding  all  questions  by  free  debate  and  majority 
vote.  Of  course  their  powers  are  limited  and  hedged  in  by  the 
social  conditions,  even  by  the  statutory  laws,  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munity. 

Meantime,  the  real  task,  the  service  which  justifies  the  out¬ 
lay,  is  the  upbuilding  of  character.  Those  who  do  not  believe 
in,  and  exemplify,  the  moral  and  civic  worth  of  culture,  have 
no  place  at  all  in  the  higher  education.  Mere  learning  for  its 
own  sake  is  too  selfish,  if  not  too  barren,  to  claim  any  support 
from  society. 

Just  how  high  a  position  of  honor  should  these  academic 
senators  or  judges  hold?  Not  lower,  surely,  than  the  police 
justices  who  pass  on  criminals,  or  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
who  aid  nature  to  preserve  or  restore  physical  health.  As  to 
the  “minister,” — be  he  Roman,  Greek  or  Anglican  priest,  trini- 
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tarian  or  Unitarian  preacher,  or  Jewish  rabbi, — he  is  the  ofificial 
creation  of  a  single  ethical  and  social  club  owning  the  edifice 
in  which  he  speaks,  or  at  most  of  the  sectarian  organization 
that  includes  him  and  his.  That  he  is  in  any  unique  sense  a 
“saver  of  souls”  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  state  at  large, 
as  it  was  in  Puritan  New  England.  Finally,  his  first  vow,  by 
which  alone  he  may  claim  his  awesome  title  of  Reverend,  is  a 
lifelong  consecration  to  poverty  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  .selected  and  experienced  guardians  of  no  less  carefully 
selected  youth  of  highest  promise  have  at  least  as  good  a  claim 
as  any  of  these  to  a  .secure,  free,  and  honorable  activity,  to 
an  income  which  shall  lift  them  and  theirs  out  of  the  material 
anxieties  and  belittling  destitution  of  the  .semi-submerged  tenth. 
If  these  necessities  to  efficiency  be  not  offered,  the  men  pecu¬ 
liarly  and  supremely  fit  for  this  indispensable  work  will  not  as  a 
ride  be  drawn  to  it ; — and  that  is  exactly  our  present  unhappy 
])light  in  America. 

The  forces  which  have  thus  far  stunted  the  larger  academic 
life  are  not  easily  cataloged.  Some  of  them,  certainly,  are 
in  themselves  among  the  strongest  virtues  in  the  national  char¬ 
acter.  Above  all,  the  indomitable  physical  energy  that  ex¬ 
plored,  coiKpiered,  cleared,  and  settled  a  continent  has  hardly 
permitted  any  adeipiate  realization,  or  even  conception,  of 
leisure,  .scholarship,  culture.  Yet  the  two  ideals  are  hy  no 
means  exclusive  each  of  the  other.  That  too  often  unmotherly 
insular  motherland,  which  taught  us  the  art  of  world-wide 
conquest,  has  also  made  more  attractive  than  any  other  race  its 
historic  centers  of  purely  intellectual  and  scholarly  devotion, 

"  Mellowed  by  scutcheoned  panes  in  cloisters  old, 

Seclusions  ivy-luished,  and  pavements  sweet 
With  immemorial  lisp  of  musing  feet.” 

That  the  rijtest  scholarship  issues  in  heroic  action  or  immortal 
art  a  Milton  alone  might  illustrate.  Even  in  our  own  age  of 
specialism,  in  autocratic  bureaucratic  Germany,  a  Mommsen 
could  be  at  once  supreme  among  scholars  and  the  most  fearless 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  liberal  opponents  and  critics  in  the  im- 
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perial  Reichstag.  What  American  college  professor  ever  even 
dreamed  of  such  temerity? 

Among  the  many  sound  lessons  taught  by  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  the  homely  duty  of  thrift  has  l)cen  far  more  heartily  accepted 
than  his  example  in  the  creation  of  university  and  library,  in 
which,  according  to  his  means,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  hardly  yet 
surpassed  him.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Mr.  George  Van- 
<lerbilt,  our  millionaires  do  not.  like  so  many  Englishmen,  re¬ 
tire  from  “trade,”  and  content  themselves  with  the  effort  to 
make  a  few  square  miles  of  their  native  soil  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise.  Still  less  do  they  ])ermit  their  sons  to  devote  their  years, 
and  abundant  assured  income,  to  learned  research  or  to  liberal 
jirofessional  careers.  Business,  or  “high  finance.”  the  struggle 
to  amass  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  millions,  is  the  only  game 
which  a  successful  American  seriously  considers,  for  his  sons 
as  for  himself.  With  such  a  conception  of  wealth  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  uses,  there  never  can  be  any  surplus  for  large  altruistic, 
spiritual,  philanthropic  creations.  Only  once,  perhaps,  have 
the  living  made  such  use  of  the  principal  of  a  great  fortune, 
and  that  was  largely  an  accident  of  total  bereavement. 

Whatever  the  good  or  ill  effects  of  the  protective  tariff  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  forty  years,  all  agree  that  it  has  aided  to  amass 
immense  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  many  manufacturers,  miners, 
mechanics,  speculators,  and  others,  whose  insatiate  desire  for 
still  greater  wealth  grows  ever  fiercer  with  its  gratification. 
Most  of  these  men  naturally  dread,  alxwe  all  else,  “free  trade,” 
or  radical  reduction  in  tariff.  'I'hat  the  abominable  heresy  is 
widely  held  among  tho.se  unpractical  dreamers  and  theorists, 
“the  jmjfessors.”  is  a  general  and  not  quite  ungrounded  belief 
among  practical  men. 

Such  scattering  unfelt  alms  as  easy  gtxKl  nature,  kindly 
sentiment  towards  a  needy  alma  mater,  or  other  motives,  do 
prompt,  have  of  course  created,  or  whetted,  in  every  college  and 
university  board  of  trustees,  a  lively  desire  for  more.  Ever 
more  exclusively  are  these  governing  boards  recruited  with 
financiers.  More  and  more  have  they  strengthened  in  them¬ 
selves  the  delusion  that  they  are  the  college  or  university.  The 
old-fashioned  type  of  board,  made  up  of  liberally  educated  men. 
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chiefly  of  the  other  professions,  usually  alumni,  is  all  but  for¬ 
gotten.  Instead  of  performing  the  task  of  real  or  nominal 
supervision  of  the  scholarly  v^ork  done, — for  which  they  were 
supposably  created, — the  trustees  have  come  to  regard  the 
faculties  as  mere  employees,  to  be  hired  as  cheaply,  worked  as 
hard,  as  possible. 

The  president,  and  he  alone,  comes  into  personal  relations 
with  the  trustees.  The  names  of  instructors  whom  he  nominates 
are  utterly  unknown  to  them,  and  their  assent  is  purely  per¬ 
functory.  So  if  he  proposes  the  termination  of  any  employee’s 
contract,  they  regard  that,  also,  as  quite  within  the  province 
and  discretion  of  their  trusted  administrator.  In  all  this,  the 
financial  gentlemen  are  applying  in  naive  good  faith,  to  a 
mechanism  which  they  utterly  fail  to  understand,  the  rules  for 
efficiency  in  a  bank  or  a  department  store. 

The  president  is  not  to  be  so  easily  justified.  He  has  usually 
been  himself  a  departmental  head,  with  ambition,  pride,  con¬ 
science,  good  sense,  like  the  rest.  Yet  his  election  to  a  iwsi- 
tion  of  absolute  control  over  his  associates  usually  changes  his 
views  with  startling  sufldenness.  “  The  crown  prince  is  often 
a  liberal;  the  king  never.” 

Tho  he  can  have  no  real  personal  policy  to  create  or  develop, 
and  bears  no  financial  responsibility,  he  yet  fondly  believes  him¬ 
self  elevated  into  a  new  and  superior  profession, — “  administra¬ 
tion.”  His  new  associates  spend  many  times  the  incomes  of 
his  former  colleagues ;  he  cheerfully  accepts  the  natural  theory, 
that  he  also  “  must  ”  have  a  social  life,  and  therefore  an  estab¬ 
lishment,  totally  different  from  that  of  a  mere  scholar  and 
teacher.  Yet  “  mere  scholarship  and  teaching,”  to  parody 
President  Wilson’s  phrase,  is  absolutely  the  only  end  for  which 
the  institution  exists! 

One  test  of  efficiency  the  trustees  apply  to  the  president; 
for  one  purpose  is  he  really  selected  and  coached :  he  must 
develop  proper  skill  and  tact  in  securing  large  legacies,  gifts, 
or  legislative  appropriations.  Palatial  buildings,  beautiful 
grounds,  a  brilliant  equipment  generally,  are  of  definite  value 
as  evidence  of  prosperity.  They  will  attract  ambitious  large- 
minded  donors,  who  wish  to  create  still  other  such  lasting 
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monuments  of  their  own  munificence.  The  last  thing  to  be 
thought  of  is  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  quiet,  uncomplaining, 
unorganized  help,  whose  places  can  always  be  easily  filled  at 
even  more  modest  figures. 

The  mere  existence  of  such  conditions  impresses  all  too 
adequately  on  the  professorial  mind  the  necessity  for  utmost 
discretion  and  caution, — with  a  marked  preference  for  abso¬ 
lute  silence, — on  all  topics  which  might  excite,  annoy,  repel, 
the  half-hooked  goldfish.  Now  the  average  college  instructor 
is  at  least  a  fairly  intelligent  rational  American  citizen.  His 
salary  has  increased  little  in  a  generation.  Certainly,  any  gain 
to  be  noted  here  and  there  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the 
rising  prices  of  necessaries.  Even  if  it  had,  it  would  still  be 
true,  that  the  professor  has  fallen  sadly  behind  the  general 
scale  of  swift-growing  social  luxury. 

A  half-century  ago  the  head  of  a  college  department  re¬ 
ceived  perhaps  $1500  to  $2500.  The  judge,  the  popular 
clergyman,  the  family  physician,  had  little  more.  Even  the 
merchant  was  well-to-do  when  he  accumulated  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion.  But  a  nation  of  great  cities  has  arisen.  Now,  the  cor¬ 
poration  lawyer,  the  surgeon  or  medical  specialist,  even  the 
metropolitan  clergyman,  who  earns  only  ten-fold  the  sum  first 
named,  can  barely  live  on  it  “  respectably,”  upon  the  social 
plane  he  claims  as  his  own.  Of  course  no  man  dependent  on 
the  actual  collegiate  salary  can  share  at  all  in  the  music,  drama, 
costly  books,  means  of  travel  on  sea  and  land,  golf-links,  club- 
life,  etc.,  etc.,  provided  for  these  and  others.  As  for  financiers, 
a  superannuated  insurance  president  can  draw  in  salary  or  his 
son  in  commissions  within  a  twelvemonth,  or  spend,  even,  on 
a  single  banquet,  more  than  a  scholar  of  world-wide  fame  like 
William  D.  Whitney  received  in  a  long  life  of  indefatigable 
teaching.  The  semi-lawful  combinations  of  mechanical  wage- 
earners  have  at  least  been  able  to  increase  their  income,  some¬ 
what  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices.  Many  a  skilled  me¬ 
chanic, — not  to  mention  the  hackneyed  example  of  the  hotel 
chef, — earns  more  today  than  any  university  instructor. 

Now,  if  the  college  riian,  ruefully  watching  his  own  income 
drop  farther  and  farther  below  the  line  of  respectable  subsist- 
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ence,  actually  dares  not  even  discuss  national  legislation  which 
seems  to  him  to  be  imixjverishing  him  to  the  artificial  enrich¬ 
ment  of  men  already  a  thousand-fold  better  off, — what  more 
perfect  nursery  of  abject  cowardice  could  be  devised? 

And  yet,  the  only  adecpiate  defense  for  the  unproductive 
capital  already  sunk  in  the  higher  education  is  that  it  is  a 
nursery  of  “  good  citizens.”  Does  that  term  still  denote  well- 
read,  widely-experienced,  philosophic,  independent  men,  ready 
at  any  crisis  to  put  all  their  best  theoretic  and  practical  wisdom 
into  the  effort  to  guide  by  reas(jn  rather  than  by  passion  that 
popular  majority  thru  which  a  democracy  must  in  the  last 
resort  succeed  or  fail?  If  rather,  the  ideal  type  is  the  silent 
follower  of  political  boss  or  partisan  shibboleth, — then  a  real 
and  living  democracy  is  no  longer  desired. 

The  pittance  usually  apportioned  as  salary  to  the  instructor, 
even  in  the  oldest  and  richest  centers, — about  $1700  on  the 
average  even  at  Harvard, — goes  far  to  explain  the  notorious 
fact,  that  the  ablest  graduates  of  each  year  are  likely  to  seek 
almost  any  other  profession.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the  only 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  the  chief — deterrent  force. 

riie  fatal  defect  in  the  jjrofessorial  position  is  rather  the 
<legrading  tenure  on  wliich  he  holds  his  place.  More  helpless 
than  the  humblest  clerk  in  a  department  store,  infinitely  more 
•SO  than  a  veteran  female  assistant  in  a  Brooklyn  primary  school, 
he  remains  by  the  sufferance,  or  departs  on  the  practically 
irreversible  decision,  of  a  single  despot.  That  this  despot, 
whose  sentence  imt  merely  ends  the  local  career  but  usually 
makes  all  but  impossible  its  resumption  elsewhere,  is  usually  an 
amiable  gentleman,  even  an  apparent  social  ecpial  or  personal 
intimate,  makes  the  situation  only  the  more  unnatural.  A 
judge,  even  tho  notoriously  corrui)t,  must  be  duly  impeached 
and  tried.  Even  if  actually  removed,  he  can  still  practice  at 
the  bar.  Hi.s  income  is  not  annihilated.  Nor  could  a  physi¬ 
cian’s  livelihood  be  destn)yed  by  any  single  loss  of  official 
position.  In  no  other  calling  is  a  man’s  life  thus  in  the  hands 
of  one  other  man  or  woman.  Least  of  all  is  it  fit  or  needful  in 
the  world  of  pure  scholarship,  of  liberal  education. 

For,  in  concerted  practical  action,  some  degree  of  adjust- 
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merit,  of  conservatism  must  be  observed.  In  tlie  realm  of  pure 
theory,  of  thought,  of  speculative  inquiry,  the  boldest,  the 
most  original,  the  mo.st  startling,  even,  is  therein  the  most  use¬ 
ful.  Radicalism,  idealism,  is  to  he  incessantly  encouraged. 
Why  else  do  so  many  voices  declare,  that  Emerson  is  the 
most  useful  citizen  we  ever  had?  The  practicable,  the  finan¬ 
cially  safe,  the  conservative,  will  always  have  its  assured  ma¬ 
jority,  its  adequate  endowment.  In  our  unimaginative  people, 
of  all  others,  should  the  dreamer  of  the  dream  he  the  most 
welcome  of  men;  and  doubly  so.  if  he  can  to  any  e.xtent  trans¬ 
late  his  vision  into  terms  of  practical  improvement.  To 
Utopia,  to  Altruria?  Surely!  Whither  else  should  he  steer? 
We  welcome  the  boldest  inventor  and  innovator  in  all  else : 
why  not  in  sociology,  most  vital,  most  undeveloped,  most  il¬ 
limitable  of  sciences  and  arts?  If  the  Idea  he  impracticable, 
cannot  that  fact  itself  he  set  forth  in  calm  deliberate  reasoning? 
.Are  we  really  afraid  of  free  thought,  or  of  its  free  utterance? 
riien  is  the  cataract  near  indeed ! 

It  is  widely  declared,  that  Air.  Carnegie  has  come  to  believe 
the  collegiate  teacher,  even  in  his  middle  life,  not  merely  after 
retirement,  to  he  worthy  of  a  living  income,  possibly  with  some 
margin  for  hooks,  religion,  charity,  travel.  o])era.  Shaksperean 
drama,  club  fees,  even  speculative  or  other  investment.  With 
hope,  not  unmixed  with  humiliation,  he  it  confessed:  this  is 
the  only  glimpse  of  financial  salvation  in  the  whole  horizon. 

Far  more  imj^ortant,  nevertheless,  is  the  general  recognition, 
that  personal  indqiendence,  with  a  degree  of  social  solidarity, 
is  at  least  as  desirable  in  a  college  faculty  as  in  the  regimental 
mess.  The  colonel  is  in  command ;  hut  he  alone  certainly  could 
not  “  break  ”  a  captain.  A  fairer  parallel  is  the  chief  justice, 
who  not  only  cannot  discipline  or  silence,  hut  does  not  even 
outvote,  any  colleague  upon  the  l)ench  with  him. 

A  promotion,  or  a  call  fn>m  without,  to  a  seat  in  the 
faculty  circle,  should  include  as  an  essential  feature  a  cordial 
welcome  for  the  newcomer  from  his  future  colleagues,  based 
if  possible  somewhat  on  personal  acquaintance.  These  col¬ 
leagues  indeed  make  up  the  only  hoard  competent  to  select  or 
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elect  the  incoming  professor.  His  position  should  be  as  secure 
as  one  on  the  Supreme  bench,  unless  senile  decay,  permanent 
mental  or  physical  disease,  or  fatal  moral  lapse,  make  clearly 
obligatory  his  enforced  (if  not  voluntary)  retirement  by  a  court 
composed  largely  of  his  associates. 

A  decade  or  two  ago  an  old  student-comrade  wrote  me  that 
he  had  accepted  a  flattering  call  to  a  most  venerable  and  famous 
American  university.  Meeting,  within  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter,  his  two  nearest  future  colleagues,  not  merely  of  the 
same  faculty  but  of  the  same  department,  I  congratulated  them 
on  their  good  fortune.  Both  revealed  not  only  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  but  blank  ignorance  as  to  the  existence  of  either  my  friend 
or  of  the  chair  he  was  to  fill.  Few  men  command  more  general 
admiration  than  the  president  who  committed  that  error  of 
omission.  He  is  no  doubt  too  wise  to  repeat  it  today,  f^nly 
a  very  bad  system  made  it  possible,  typical,  then,  as  in  nearly 
every  college  it  is  now. 

An  autocratic  selection  of  colleagues  is  probably  a  less  evil 
than  their  autocratic  decapitation.  But,  says  Dr.  Hyde,  in 
the  best  of  good  faith, — looking  into  the  crystalline  mirror  of 
his  own  fearless  heart, — the  executive  will  always  err  on  the 
side  of  tenderness  rather  than  of  severity;  he  will  too  often  and 
too  long  retain  the  useless  or  even  mischievous ;  never  will  he 
use  his  power  unjustifiably  on  his  involuntary  rival,  on  the 
frank  critic  of  his  personal  policy,  on  the  inconvenient  apostle 
of  the  unpopular. 

The  simplest  retort  is  the  Yankee  one:  Why  won’t  he? 
Who  can  be  sure,  that  even  into  the  serene  presidential  soul 
jealousy,  cui)idity,  timidity,  partisanship,  each  human  weak¬ 
ness,  shall  never  enter?  Whether  any  academic  autocrat  could 
be  so  secure,  and  so  conscienceless,  as  to  decimate  a  faculty  in 
the  pure  enjoyment  of  tyrannic  power,  or  to  enforce  absolute 
submission  by  the  survivors,  is  a  problem  for  the  psychologist. 

But  surely  it  is  accepted  as  the  experience  of  the  race,  that 
unchecked  power  is  an  evil  alike  to  master  and  to  slave.  From 
Epictetus  to  Uncle  Tom,  vested  interests  have  been  eager  to 
give  over  the  free-souled  philosopher  to  a  strong  and  con¬ 
servative  boss.  But  such  poor  wisdom  as  humanity  attains 
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has  come,  whether  in  Academia  or  Concord  summer  school,  in 
parliament  or  town-meeting,  out  of  the  unbridled  discussions 
of  equals. 

To  hold  a  Damascus  blade  over  other  men’s  lives,  careers, 
reputations,  may  still  be  the  fashion,  in  Damascus.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  has  had  the  right,  for  uncounted  centuries,  to  a 
full  hearing  and  decision  by  an  open  council  of  his  peers.  Dr. 
Howard  and  Dr.  Jordan  were  two  such  peers.  A  state  of 
things  where  either,  of  his  own  initiative  or  under  pressure 
from  a  kindly  multi-millionaire  neighbor,  could  terminate  in¬ 
stantaneously  the  career  of  the  other,  was — is — fatally  un- 
American. 

Yet  Dr.  Draper  says  the  general  tendency  in  America  to 
absolute  executive  power  in  academic  life  is  itself  proof  of  the 
necessity.  African  slavery,  child-labor,  financial  crippling  of 
the  wife,  all  have  made,  in  vain,  the  same  feeble  plea.  It  is 
not  a  good  year  for  mere  intrenched  usage.  Two  other  pleas 
are  indeed  often  heard  :  “  The  American  professor  is  a  poor  be¬ 
wildered  sheep  who  doesn’t  know  what  he  wants,”  and  “  Too 
much  liberal  study  unfits  a  man  for  practical  civic  and  social 
responsibility.”  These,  we  say,  are  utterances  often  heard; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  expected  inside  the  academic  walls. 
And  no  other  plea  for  the  dictatorship  is  available. 

The  president  of  the  college  faculty  should  be  at  least  first 
nominated  by  its  members,  and  will  in  most  cases  be  chosen 
from  among  its  meml)ers.  So  at  New  Haven,  Princeton, 
Morningside,  a  specialist  in  economics,  in  history,  in  educa¬ 
tion,  has  recently  been  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  table. 
Each  is  still  a  modest  scholar  among  scholars  older  or 
younger,  more  or  less  famous,  than  himself.  Their  equal  yes¬ 
terday,  what  plenary  inspiration  or  anointment  makes  him  to¬ 
day  fit  to  be  sole  arbiter  of  their  doom?  The  little  son  of  a 
l)eloved  and  still  lamented  statesman  was  told  on  election  day : 
‘‘Tomorrow  your  father  will  be  the  biggest  man  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.”  But  at  breakfast,  eying  the  young  governor-elect 
with  bitter  disappointment,  the  baby  cried :  ‘‘  Why,  papa,  you 
ain’t  a  bit  bigger’n  you  were  yesterday!” — Memento  et  te 
mortalem  esse! 
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Let  us  try  to  imagine,  in  the  institution' really  closest  akin, 
such  an  obsession  as  vexes  today  the  collegiate  world.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  fusion  of  trustees  should  bring  all  the  evan¬ 
gelical  church  property,  in  each  city  or  county,  under  a  single 
financial  control.  This  secular  board,  too  busy  to  give  sus¬ 
tained  personal  attention  to  such  things,  appoints  an  executive 
officer,  selected  mainly  for  his  ability  to  raise  subscriptions, 
not  himself  active  as  pastor  or  preacher,  at,  say,  $10,000  to 
$15,000  a  year.  He  in  turn  selects  and  appoints  all  pastors 
and  assistants,  on  stipends  of  from  $1000  to  $3000. 

The  average  financial  showing,  the  material  solvency  of  each 
parish,  would  very  possibly  improve.  There  would  always  be 
men  ready  to  fill  the  pulpits,  and  they  would  nearly  all 
scrupulously  avoid  offending  seriously  the  administrator,  or 
the  <lominant  sentiment  in  the  board.  The  trustees  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  work,  and  especially  with 
the  quiet  loyalty  of  their  employees. 

But  ought  the  teacher  of  truth  to  dread  anything,  save  (lod 
as  revealed  to  his  own  conscience  ?  Could  Beechers  or  Abbotts 
breathe  in  such  an  air?  Would  men  content  to  wear  such  fet¬ 
ters  command,  or  deserve,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a.spir- 
ing  youth?  Could  they  illustrate  the  highest  ideals  of  heroic, 
patriotic  leadership?  They  could  not;  and  the  college  teachers 
cannot.  Men  conscious  of  such  capacity  seek  other  paths  that 
lead  to  freer  fields. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  American  man  of  cul¬ 
ture,  especially  the  collegiate  or  university  teacher,  is  to  l)e 
made  “  independent.”  Independence  is  not  merely  or  mainly 
a  matter  of  living  income.  Even  utmost  security  of  tenure, 
dignified  place  in  the  general  community,  will  prove  no  pan¬ 
acea.  Such  conditions,  however,  may  at  least  set  each  brave 
and  wise  man  free,  to  live  down  the  stigma  that  Wendell 
Phillips  fastened  so  mercilessly  on  his  own  class  and  type: — 
the  cowardice  of  the  .\merican  scholar. 

William  Cranston  Lawton 

AoEi.rHi  College. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

A  writer  for  the  April  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
expresses  his  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  higher  education 
of  women.  His  argument  is  as  old  as  the  race.  His  method 
is  modern.  Statistics  and  microscopic  e.xaminations  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain  give  to  the  whole  a  pseudo-scientific 
air  that  ill  accords  with  sentiments  that  would  be  comprehen¬ 
sible  coming  from  a  Chinaman,  or  from  the  master  of  a  Turk¬ 
ish  harem.  The  writer  is  the  principal  of  a  girls’  high  school. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  reproduce  his  argument. 

“  Woman  is  inferior  to  man  in  her  natural  intellectual  en¬ 
dowments.  She  is  a  loser  in  the  intellectual  race  in  acquisition, 
origination,  and  judgment.  '  Therefore  it  is  wrong  to  force 
upon  her  the  same  sort  of  education  that  man,  her  superior,  is 
receiving.  Man’s  education  fits  him  for  life,  to  face  the  world 
as  it  is,  while  the  same  education  in  no  way  fits  woman  for 
her  vocation  in  life, — namely  to  bear  children.  Woman’s  0)1- 
leges  are  nothing  mo'*e  nor  less  than  institutions  for  celibacy.” 

Mr.  Felter  would  not  deny  higher  education  to  women,  but 
he  would  change  the  curriculum.  He  would  give  them  that 
Avhich  would  enable  them  to  be  good  mothers.  He  would  do 
all  to  promote  their  health,  would  relieve  them  from  all  studies 
which  require  reason,  that  one  quality  of  mind  in  which  woman 
is  preeminently  lacking.  He  would  substitute  child  study, 
pedagogy,  and  nursing.  Botany  is  feasible  if  the  Latin  names 
are  omitted, — and  then,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  generosity,  he 
says :  ”  The  course  in  English  should  be  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive.”  “Then,”  he  concludes,  “  would  woman  be  saved 
from  destruction,  and  with  her  the  great  ideals  which  have 
stimulated  her  in  the  past.  Then  would  woman  be  able  to 
repay,  in  some  measure,  her  debt  to  man,  who,  grudgingly  per¬ 
haps,  has  extended  to  her  the  benefits  of  higher  education.” 
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Rarely  does  the  egoist,  man,  express  himself  so  frankly! 
Woman's  mind  is  of  an  inferior  order;  therefore  she  is  not 
capable  of  receiving  higher  education.  Woman’s  sole  func¬ 
tion  is  a  physiological  one,  that  of  propagating  the  human  race ; 
therefore  she  does  not  need  higher  education.  A  German 
writer,  who  is  working  for  the  emancipation  of  women,  points 
with  ])ride  to  America  as  the  land  where  coeducation  has 
l)roved  its  value,  where  women  have  been  given  a  fair  trial, 
and  have  shown  their  intellectual  worth.  Let  us  not  disillusion 
him  by  sending  him  the  April  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  ! 

President  Hadley  of  Yale,  in  a  recent  address  at  Vassar,  said 
that  the  purpose  of  higher  education  was  to  train  for  public 
service,  and  he  made  no  distinction  between  men’s  and  women’s 
colleges.  If,  according  to  Mr.  Felter,  woman  can  serve  the 
jniblic  only  by  propagating  the  human  race,  then  the  very  idea 
of  higher  education  is  superfluous.  If  woman’s  sphere  is  the 
kitchen,  or  the  nursery,  then  any  sort  of  education,  higher  or 
lower,  is  unnecessary.  Consider  the  beasts  of  the  field.  They 
bring  forth  their  young  and  care  for  them  tenderly,  with  a 
tenacious  mother  love  that  rivals  the  human  variety.  No 
mind,  no  training,  is  necessary  for  them.  “Woman’s  function 
is  the  same,”  says  man.  “  Why  credit  her  with  intellect  or 
understanding?  Why  burden  her  with  mathematical  problems? 
Why  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  has  a  mind  and  a  soul?  ” 
They  are  unnecessary  adjuncts  surely.  Nature  has  evidently 
made  a  mistake  here.  What  a  great  economy  it  would  have 
been  in  the  evolutionary  process  if  woman’s  mental  and 
spiritual  natures  had  remained  in  the  primitive  .state  of  our 
ancestral  chimpanzee ! 

One  of  George  Meredith’s  egoists  says.  “Woman  is  the 
hardest  thing  that  man  has  had  to  tame.”  What  a  long,  varied 
process  this  taming  has  been.  Slavery  was  the  first,  the  middle, 
and  the  last  resort, — slavery  in  one  form  or  another.  In  the 
earliest  days,  woman  was  the  common  property  of  her  tribe. 
1  ler  only  function  was  to  propagate  the  race.  Later  she  became 
the  propert)'  of  an  individual.  Her  physiological  function 
was,  as  before,  of  prime  importance.  Then  came  the  days  of 
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chivalry,  when  man  fought  for  her;  then  the  clays  of  romantic 
poetry,  when  he  wrote  love  sonnets  to  her.  Here,  her  purpose 
was  twofold ; — to  rejjroduce  the  race,  of  course,  but  also  to 
satisfy  certain  nobler  and  loftier  strains  in  man’s  nature,  which 
tlmi  all  these  ages  went  on  developing  in  leaps  and  bounds. 
And  woman’s  nature?  Well,  that  was  scarcely  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  Her  inferiority  was  indisputable.  Man’s  author¬ 
ity  was  supreme. 

If  a  race  had  been  enslaved  to  the  same  extent,  for  the 
.same  length  of  time,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  degeneracy  would  have  resulted;  for  with¬ 
out  the  infusion  of  new  blcKxl,  habit  and  environment  would 
have  effectually  destroyed  any  original  potentialities.  This  is 
the  scientific  fact  that  man  seems  to  ignore.  He  would  like 
to  have  woman  devoid  of  intellect;  he  really  cannot  see  the  use 
of  it.  He  has  deme  all  in  his  power  to  deprive  her  of  it,  but 
Nature  has  arranged  it  so  that  he  is  his  own  worst  enemy  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  .The  power  of  heredity  acts  thru 
the  female,  as  well  as  thru  the  male.  The  boy  inherits  his 
mother’s  eyes,  disposition,  and  constitution.  The  girl,  alas! 
may  inherit  her  father's  brain.  In  the  development  of  the 
embryo.  Nature  does  not  suddenly  step  in  and  say,  “  this  is  to 
be  a  female.  This  creature's  brain  must  not  l)e  fitted  for  reason¬ 
ing.  This  is  to  be  an  emotional  brain,  a  memory  brain,  even  a 
witty  brain,  but  never  a  reasoning  brain.”  Yet  this  is  what 
every  critic  of  higher  education  for  women  implies,  when  he 
choo.ses  her  mental  inferiority  as  his  chief  ground  of  objection. 
The  great  logician,  the  great  mathematician,  may  transmit  all 
his  wonderful  power  to  his  female  posterity.  ”  Nature  has 
given  the  clew,”  says  Mr.  Felter,  and  say  we,  “  Let  us  follow 
Nature."  At  birth  at  least,  boys  and  girls  have  a  fair  and 
e<|ual  chance  in  the  intellectual  race  as  well  as  in  the  physical. 
Whatever  inferiority  exists  is  due  solely  to  training.  How 
soon  does  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  begin  to  differ!  We 
would  not  deny  that  woman  is  inferior  to  man  in  physical 
strength,  but  we  do  assert  that  this  inferiority  is  unnecessary, 
is  due  to  her  being  treated  as  a  hot-house  plant.  Consider  the 
Amazons  of  old!  Tacitus  tells  us  that  among  the  Germans, 
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the  women  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  men.  Among  savage 
tribes  generally,  where  the  life  of  men  and  women  is  practically 
the  same,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  size,  weight,  etc.,  of  men 
and  women. 

d'h.e  average  woman  of  today  may  be  inferior  to  man  in  her 
intellectual  powers,  if  the  woman  in  the  kitchen  is  taken  as 
the  type  to  be  compared  with  the  grarluate  of  Harvard  or  Vale. 
The  extreme  emotionalism  of  women,  their  “  lack  of  deep  and 
thoro  information,”  even  their  failure  to  reason,  are  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  enforced  disuse  of  their  minds,  just  as  their  weak¬ 
ened  bodies  are  due  to  disuse  of  their  muscles.  Woman’s  edu¬ 
cation,  when  she  has  had  any,  has  been  in  music,  and  art,  and 
poetry.  Her  “  accomplishments  ”  have  been  the  \  ery  things  to 
stimulate  and  produce  over-emotionalism.  Her  entire  de¬ 
pendence  upon  man  has  produced  a  torpidity  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  her  indoor  life  has  produced  a  general  weakening 
of  her  constitution. 

Beware !  ye  men  of  the  world !  Ve  who  have  at  heart  the 
interest  of  the  race.  Think  of  your  unborn  children!  You 
will  not  deprive  your  women  of  physical  exercise.  They  must 
have  strength  to  transmit  to  your  children.  Do  not  deprive 
them  of  mental  e.xercise,  for  you  are  thereby  weakening  the 
intellectuality  of  the  race,  whose  welfare  you  have  so  much  at 
heart.  Woman’s  mind  and  Ixxly  and  soul  may  all  I)e  trans¬ 
mitted  to  your  male  offspring.  Who  knows  what  the  human 
race  might  have  accomplished  if  both  parents  had  been  allowed 
complete  intellectual  development?  What  progress  might 
have  been  made  if  the  results  of  man’s  intellectual  development 
had  not  been  continually  wasted  in  the  process  of  counter¬ 
balancing  woman’s  lack  of  development ! 

In  i860,  Matthew  Vassar  said.  “  It  occurred  to  me  that 
woman,  having  received  from  her  Creator  the  same  intellectual 
constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual 
culture  and  advancement.”  Believing  this,  he  founded  Vassar 
College.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  criticised  and  derided.  Shall 
we  say  that  his  venture  was  a  failure?  Mr.  Felter,  of  the 
Brooklyn  High  School,  would  force  us  to  believe  that  it  was. 
He  has  done  more  than  theorize.  He  has  given  statistics. 
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Only  82  out  of  the  684  undergraduates  at  Vassar  elected 
mathematics.  Only  3458  out  of  the  483,517  patents  recorded 
at  Washington  were  by  women.  Startling  figures!  Let  us 
examine  them  and  their  source.  They  come  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  Girls’  School,  whose  chief  ground  of  complaint  is 
that  the  maidens  learn  their  geometry  theorems  by  heart.  We 
sympathize,  but  hasten  to  congratulate  him,  for  not  having 
made  the  humiliating  discovery  that  many  boys  do  the  same! 
There  are  stupid  boys  as  well  as  stupid  girls.  True,  no  woman 
has  yet  rivaled  Newton  in  the  field  of  mathematics,  but  few 
men  have.  The  head  of  the  mathematics  department  at  Vassar 
was,  until  last  year,  a  woman.  All  the  instructors  are  women. 
The  head  of  the  same  department  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  a  woman. 
Of  the  684  undergraduates  at  Vassar  300  were  Freshmen,  for 
whom  mathematics  was  compulsory.  Eighty-two  out  of  384 
gives  a  proportion  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth.  These  students 
were,  needless  to  say,  especially  gifted  in  mathematics.  They 
were  of  the  type  who  did  not  learn  their  theorems  by  heart. 
We  would  like  statistics  from  men’s  colleges  (not  technical 
schools),  to  show  the  proportion  of  reason  existing  among 
women  and  men,  since  fhe  election  of  mathematics  is  regarded 
as  a  criterion. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  intellectual  world  is  the 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women,  to  elect  work 
that  makes  some  vital  connection  between  the  college  and  the 
outside  world.  The  largest  classes  at  Vassar  are  in  English, 
economics,  philosophy,  biology,  and  history.  Some  small 
degree  of  reasoning  power  is  required  for  each  of  these.  Be¬ 
ginner’s  Greek,  which  is  inirely  a  memory  subject,  should  be 
most  popular  according  to  Mr.  Felter,  since  girls  e.xcel  in 
memory.  Yet  only  five  girls  elected  that  when  eighty-two 
chose  mathematics. 

As  to  the  records  of  patents,  the  numljer  seems  remarkably 
large,  when  we  consider  what  woman’s  training  has  been  in 
the  past.  Her  recognition  as  an  intellectual  member  of  society, 
has  only  been  thru  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  recognition 
which  is  still  bitterly  contested.  About  an  equal  length  of 
time,  she  has  been  thrown  out  into  the  world  to  labor  for  her- 
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self.  We  do  not  expect  women,  whose  sole  duties  are  those 
of  the  household,  whose  sole  training  has  been  the  bringing 
up  of  children,  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  inventions,  any 
more  than  we  expect  the  bricklayer  or  carpenter  to  produce  a 
phonograph  or  to  translate  the  Homilies  of  Aelfric.  Inborn 
ability  is  a  great  factor,  but  educatioit  and  environment  are 
ecjually  potent.  In  women,  as  in  men.  rare  examples  occur 
where  the  native  mind  has  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of 
training  and  environment,  and  we  have  a  George  Eliot,  a 
George  Sand,  or  a  Charlotte  Bronte.  Men  delight  in  say¬ 
ing  that  w'omen  have  never  produced  a  genius.  Englishmen 
taunt  Americans  with  the  same  charge;  but  where  is  the 
American  man  who  believes  that  he  has  less  ability  than  an 
Englishman,  simply  because  his  land  has  not  produced  a 
Browning  or  a  Shelley?  Or  where  is  the  American  univer¬ 
sity  that  would  advise  curtailing  its  curriculum  for  the  same 
rea.son  ?  Geniuses  do  not  in  any  way  register  the  mental  caliber 
of  their  contemporaries.  Education  must  be  planned  and  pur¬ 
sued  as  tho  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Felter  remarks  that  “  a  man's  education  fits  him  to  face 
the  world  as  it  is."  Yet  upon  this  one  question  of  woman’s 
worth  as  an  intellectual  factor,  he  seems  entirely  incapable  of 
realizing  the  truth.  Here  is  one  fact  in  the  world  which  his 
inherited  traditions  do  not  allow  him  to  face.  Woman  is  work¬ 
ing  beside  bim  in  the  factory ;  she  is  studying  beside  him  in  the 
university.  She  is  not  deploring,  not  even  guessing  at  her  in¬ 
feriority.  But  man  is  asserting  his  old-time  superiority,  in  a 
thousand  different  ways.  In  the  field  of  labor,  it  would  seem 
possible,  even  necessary,  to  judge  men  and  women  by  the  re¬ 
sults,  by  the  actual  accomplishmetit  of  work  done,  rather  than 
by  post-mortem  comparisons  of  the  dqith,  and  breadth,  and 
thickness  of  the  gray  matter  of  their  respective  brains.  But 
here,  where  skill,  rapidity,  everything  has  shown  woman  to  be 
man’s  equal,  he  proves  his  superiority  by  stating  it, — by  giving 
woman,  as  a  just  wage,  an  amount  equal  to  half  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  accomplishing  the  same  task  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

And  so  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  results  are  the  same. 
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Where  boys  and  girls,  men  and  wonien,  recite  in  the  same 
classes,  do  the  same  sort  of  research  work,  there  is  no  <lifference 
in  results,  except  at  Chicago  University  perhaps,  where  segre¬ 
gation  is  said  to  have  been  necessary,  because  the  women  out¬ 
stripped  the  men.  By  far  the  greater  numl>er  of  teachers  in 
the  country  are  women.  The  education  of  the  masses  is  prac¬ 
tically  intrusted  to  women.  In  journalism,  in  literature 
women  are  fully  as  active  as  men.  In  fact,  there  is  no  field 
today,  in  which  intellect  counts,  where  woman  is  not  holding 
her  own  with  man. 

And  still  man  goes  on  complaining  of  woman’s  inferiority. 
That  is  his  trump  card,  but  there  is  another  that  he  handles 
with  ecpial  de.xterity.  Woman’s  health  is  endangered  by  a 
college  education !  The  race  is  in  peril !  Man  to  the  rescue ! 
But  he  raises  no  great  outcry  against  the  millions  of  wometi  who 
are  working  in  factories  under  the  most  unsanitary  conditions, 
(lirls  enter  the  factory  at  fourteen,  often  earlier  than  that,  and 
work  until  they  marry.  Women  work  up  until  a  few  weeks 
before  a  child  is  born,  and  then  return  to  work  before  they  have 
gained  enough  physical  strength  to  perform  their  ordinary 
household  duties,  leaving  their  infants  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
older  children.  Here  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  well  might 
alarm,  not  only  man  but  any  who  have  the  real  interests  of 
humanity  at  heart, — not  only  the  future  of  the  race,  but  the 
present  of  the  race. 

The  college  woman  matriculates  at  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
Attendance  at  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  is  compulsory  for 
four  years.  Out-of-door  life  is  a  prominent  feature  of  every 
woman’s  college.  In  every  case,  the  college  girl  has  a  larger 
amount  of  physical  training  than  her  carefully  sheltered  grand- 
mothe'r  did.  Even  Mr.  Felter,  who  claims  that  higher  educa¬ 
tion  unsexes  woman,  reluctantly  concludes  that  physically,  she 
is  not  injured  by  four  years  at  college.  But  he  goes  on  to  say, 
even  though  college  women  may  be  fitted  to  l)e  mothers,  they 
do  not  wish  to  be.  Here  is,  after  all,  the  real  menace  to  the 
race.  This  statement  that  college  women  do  not  marry  can 
be  refuted  by  fact  as  well  as  by  theory.  Fifteen  out  of  a  class 
of  two  hundred  were  married  within  one  year  after  leaving 
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college.  This  is  a  fairly  large  number,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  big  majority  of  women  go  to  college,  so  that  they  may 
be  self-supporting  by  the  use  of  the  mind,  rather  than  by  the 
hand  and  body  alone.  The  college  woman  does  not  consider 
herself  an  “  old  maid  ”  at  twenty-five.  Shopgirls  and  factory 
hands  do  not  marry  at  sixteen,  as  was  the  custom  forty  years 
ago.  The  race  does  not  seem  in  danger  of  perishing,  however, 
because  woman  has  deferred  her  marriage  day  until  she  has 
attained  a  certain  maturity  of  mind  and  body. 

There  are  college  women  who  will  never  marry,  perhaps. 
These  women  have  other  work  to  do.  This  work  may  be  the 
supporting  of  a  family,  the  education  of  small  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  it  may  be  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  The 
unmarried  college  woman  is  assuredly  a  useful  member  of 
society.  She  has  done  much  to  destroy  the  obloquy  that  was 
attached  to  the  term  “  old  maid.”  As  educators,  as  philan¬ 
thropists,  and  as  mothers,  college  women  are  working  for  the 
general  bettennent  of  society.  Until  man  is  capable  of  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need,  and  appreciating  the  value  of  woman’s  work, 
he  has  no  right  to  cast  reproach  upon  that  very  occasional  col¬ 
lege  woman  who  declares  that  she  has  no  right  to  bring  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  world  until  she  has  at  least  tried  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  marriage  question  which  man 
seems  to  overlook.  George  Bernard  Shaw  to  the  contrary, 
man  is  still  the  wooer.  May  it  not  be  that  his  hatred,  or  per¬ 
haps  his  fear,  of  the  woman  who  thinks,  lias  deterred  him  from 
Avooing  her?  What  if.  after  all,  it  were  man,  who  is  endanger¬ 
ing  the  perpetuity  of  the  race?  Let  us  not  believe  it!  Let 
us  be  charitable !  These  poor  men  are  undoubtedly  seeking 
wives  who  will  love,  honor,  obey,  boAV  down,  and  worship 
them.  So  is  the  race  saved  from  destruction! 

If  all  men  expressed  their  views  as  frankly  as  this  principal 
of  a  girls’  high  school  has.  the  number  of  college  women 
who  marry  might  shrink  perceptibly.  Fortunately  the  love 
sonnet  is  still  in  existence  in  one  form  or  another.  A  woman 
who  feels  any  sense  of  power  would  naturally  hesitate  to  unite 
herself  with  one  who  declared  that  her  only  duty  was  to 
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propagate  the  race.  The  fact  that  she  must  bear  a  child  does 
not  signify  that  her  whole  life  before  that  time  is  to  be  one 
long  period  of  preparation.  Even  her  great  grandmother,  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  higher  education,  did  not  regard  the  act  of 
motherhood  in  that  light.  And  that  duty  performed,  is  she 
no  longer  to  be  considered  a  useful  member  of  society  ?  Does 
she  owe  nothing  to  herself,  nothing  to  her  fellow-women? 
Is  the  only  “  great  ideal  that  is  to  stimulate  her  ”  to  be  the 
welfare  of  the  race?  Are  none  of  those  “broader  interests 
of  man  ’’  within  her  sphere?  Are  the  great  social  movements 
beyond  her  province?  Why  not  enclose  the  women  of  the 
world  in  an  Oriental  harem  ?  Preserve  all  the  male  offspring,  a 
sufficient  number  of  females,  and  then,  when  their  days  of  use¬ 
fulness  are  over,  quietly  exterminate  the  women  by  some  pain¬ 
less  anaesthetic.  Such  an  economic  device  would  serve  to 
counterbalance  nature’s  prodigality  in  bestowing  mind  and  soul 
upon  a  female! 

By  no  means  be  it  understood  that  woman’s  education  is 
beyond  criticism  today.  It  is  at  fault,  just  as  all  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  at  fault,  when  it  tends  to  sever  the  connection  between 
intellectual  training  and  real  life.  Our  American  colleges 
must  preserve  those  high  ideals  of  culture  which  are  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away  by  the  greedy  commercial  spirit  of  the 
day.  But  this  cherishing  of  ideals  must  not  produce  an  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  real  interests  of  the  world.  The  crying  need  of 
the  day  is  for  reform,  social  and  political  reform.  The  very 
highest  sort  of  ideal  is  necessary  here,  the  ideal  of  perfected 
humanity,  an  ideal  that  must  put  us  to  shame,  so  long  as  we 
have  to  face  the  abhorrent  reality  of  labor  under  unsanitary 
conditions,  the  cruel  employment  of  children,  and  the  deadly 
sweatshop.  Nor  do  such  problems  concern  men  less  than 
women.  The  making  of  a  mother  must  not  destroy  a  citizen. 
Women  already  realize  their  responsibility  and  are  doing  effect¬ 
ive  work.  Let  men  recognize  and  appreciate  their  struggle. 
Side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  our  college  men  and  women 
must  work  together  for  the  general  betterment  of  humanity, 
not  only  by  the  infusion  of  lofty  ideals  into  society,  but  by  the 
infusion  of  noble  and  worthy  deeds.  Let  us  adapt  our  college 
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curriculum,  not  to  men,  not  to  women,  but  to  human  beings, 
who  are  a  part  of  organized  society.  Let  petty  qu'^rrels  over 
the  comparative  intellectual  worth  of  men  and  wcnien  cease, 
so  that  time  may  be  given  to  realize  more  fully  the  tj  ue  value 
of  mutual  activity,  of  men  and  women  working  together  for 
the  common  good. 

Daisy  Lee  Worthington 

Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

EDUCATION  IN  ART :  A  CRITICISM 

The  recent  condemnation  of  pictures  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Art  Students’  Leag^ue  of  this  city  has  provcA'ed 
various  comments  and  suggestions  respecting  the  treatment  of 
art  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  Some  enthusiastic  re¬ 
formers  propose  to  educate  the  young  to  such  an  appreciation 
of  the  nude  in  art  that  all  harmful  influence  that  now  seems  to 
attend  the  exhibition  of  it  will  he  eliminated.  .A.  definite 
scheme  with  such  a  purpose  in  view  is  suggested  in  a  recent 
magazine  article.  “  If  well-selectefl  pictures  and  statues  of 
the  best  human  figure  could  he  put  in  our  schoolhouses,  and 
children  he  led  to  look  upon  them  in  the  right  way,  con¬ 
taminating  influences  would  have  much  less  chance  of  doing 
harm  than  is  now  the  case.”  Altho  this  proposition  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  an  if,  the  author  evidently  consiilers  the  plan  quite 
feasible.  Such  innovations  in  education  usually  proceed  from 
doctrinaires,  and  are  not  based  upon  any  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  or  laws  or  philo.sophy  of  education. 

If  there  is  anything  settled  in  modern  educational  practice, 
it  is  that  no  experiment  in  education  has  any  chance  of  success 
which  is  not  based  iqion  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  child. 
The  subjects  of  this  experiment  must  of  course  he  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  them  into  two  classes;  the  first,  those  between  six  and 
ten  years  of  age.  What  capacities  already  developed  do  children 
of  this  age  possess  which  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  nude 
figure?  Such  appreciation  implies  a  nice  perception  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  the  relation  of  parts,  as  well  as  the  aliility  to 
recognize  lines  of  beauty.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  children 
will  make  it  evident  that  they  lack  the  mental  development 
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necessary  for  the  formation  of  such  judgments.  Their  minds 
are  not  furnished  for  the  assimilation  of  such  knowledge.  In 
their  observation  of  plants  and  animals  they  have  been  trained 
to  take  note  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  structure, 
and  of  those  habits  by  which  they  are  adjusted  to  the  world 
around  them.  Their  interests  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
those  nice  discriminations  which  are  the  foundation  of  any  real 
training  in  art. 

The  training  of  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  in 
familiarity  with  the  nude  is  to  be  deprecated  for  a  similar 
reason — ignorance,  or  a  disregard  of  the  physiological  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  between  these 
ages  that  the  sex  instinct  appears  in  both  boys  and  girls.  Their 
curiosity  is  aroused  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  life  and  the  re¬ 
productive  function.  Unless  wisely  directed  by  parents,  this 
most  powerful  instinct  is  quite  likely  to  dominate  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  children.  They  have  not  reached  the  age 
when  they  can  be  expected  of  their  own  accord  to  control  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  intimate  connection  between  sight  and  the  excitement 
of  the  sexual  instinct.  To  expose  children  of  this  age  to  the 
frequent  sight  of  the  nude  is  to  put  them  in  peril  of  a  pre¬ 
mature  or  excessive  development  of  their  sexual  nature  with 
all  of  its  attendant  evils. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  by  such  familiarity  to  improve . 
the  JESthetic  sense,  we  must  still  reply  that  this  would  be  no 
compensation  for  an  unbalanced  sexual  organism,  and  the  loss 
of  moral  purity.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  propor¬ 
tional  values  in  the  conduct  of  educational  processes.  If  it  is 
more  important  to  cultivate  the  moral  than  the  jesthetic  sense, 
and  to  prepare  children  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  social 
life  to  the  best  advantage  rather  than  to  make  them  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  art,  then  we  may  well  hesitate  before  we  hang  on 
the  walls  of  our  schoolhouses  representations  of  pictures  which 
have  a  questionable  place  even  in  some  of  our  museums. 

F.  W.  Osborn 

AdFXI’HI  Coi.i.ege, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SOME  REASONS  FOR  QUITTING' 

For  two  or  three  years  past,  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  in  the  newspapers  concerning  the  scarcity  of 
teachers.  Generally  this  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  the  low  wages 
paid;  and  I  have  wondered  if  this  is  the  real  reason.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  majorijty  of  wage-workers  could  earn  their 
present  incomes  just  as  easily  in  other  vocations;  and  I  believe 
that,  after  one's  needs  are  supplied,  usually  other  conditions 
than  the  question  of  wages  determine  one’s  occupation.  That 

is,  after  one’s  living  is  assured,  money  is  no  longer  the  principal 
reason  for  continuing  in  any  calling — at  least,  with  the  mass 
of  people.  School-teachers  are  no  e.xception  to  this  rule,  and 
yet  many  men  give  up  positions  with  fair  salaries  attached, 
to  engage  in  other  work.  And  I  believe  this  is  consciously  or 
unconsciously  due  largely  to  the  consideration — or  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration — which  the  public  shows  for  the  teacher. 

I  have  taught  for  six  years  in  a  western  town  where  every¬ 
body  knows  everybody  else  and  his  business.  The  people 
always  paid  me  all  the  money  they  could  get  and  would  have 
done  so  this  year.  They  seemed  pleased  with  my  work,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  they  were  satisfied.  Yet  last  spring 
they  generally  denied  that  I  was  a  resident  or  citizen  or  entitled 
to  the  ordinary  rights  of  a  citizen.  Suppose  I  had  worked  in 
a  barber  shop  there  for  six  years,  or  had  been  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store:  Would  people  have  declared  me  a  transient?  I  doubt 

it.  It  is  merely  my  calling  that  makes  me  an  alien  in  every 
town.  The  public  refuses  to  grant  to  teachers — and  preachers 
■ — the  standing  it  gives  to  any  one  else  who  pays  his  taxes  and 
minds  his  own  business. 

A  man  of  my  acquaintance  taught  for  eight  or  ten  years  in 
a  town,  and  finally  bought  a  home  there.  From  that  time  the 
school  board  considered  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  leave,  and 
instead  of  increasing  his  pay  for  better  work,  they  cut  his 
salary  because  they  had  him  at  their  mercy.  I  don’t  believe 
this  is  a  rare  case  among  teachers  whose  salary  will  allow  them 
to  buy  a  home.  And  what  man  wishes  to  engage  in.  or  remain 

'  From  The  Interstate  schoolman,  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  October,  I()o6. 
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in,  a  calling  that  practically  pemiits  him  to  own  nothing  that 
he  can’t  carry  away  in  a  handbag? 

If  a  doctor  moves  into  a  new  town  and  treats  his  patients 
successfully,  he  acquires  a  reputation  as  a  ‘‘good  doctor,”  his 
practice  increases  and  his  compensation  keeps  pace  with  it,  and 
after  some  years  it  is  impossible  to  drive  him  away.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  a  lawyer  or  dentist.  Even  the  groceryman,  by 
fair  dealing  and  remaining  in  one  location,  acquires  a  standing 
that  is  a  commercial  asset  to  him.  The  teacher  goes  to  a  new 
town,  teaches  an  excellent  school,  acquires  a  reputation  as  a 
good  teacher,  the  people  can  even  see  his  good  influence  on 
the  character  of  his  pupils;  but  one  spring  the  sons  or  daughters 
of  three  or  four  prominent  citizens  fail  of  promotion — they 
were  too  busy  having  a  good  time  to  get  their  lessons — besides, 
‘‘  he  won’t  dare  to  make  ns  fail  ’‘ — and  what  happens  to  the 
teacher?  He  has  to  hunt  a  new  place.  The  standing  he  has 
acquired  is  not  a  commercial  asset  to  him.  Isn’t  a  man  foolish 
to  engage  permanently  in  a  calling  where  such  things  are 
])ossible  ? 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  doctor’s  or  lawyer's  compensa¬ 
tion  keeping  pace  with  his  success — is  this  true  of  the  teacher? 
In  a  school  having  four  grade  teachers,  one  good  one  and 
three  poor  ones,  the  salaries  paid  will  be  exactly  alike.  A  man 
will  spend  four  or  five  years  making  a  school — he  will  begin 
when  it  is  worth  nothing  and  build  it  up  into  a  force  in  the 
community  and  in  the  children’s  lives — his  salary  will  he 
grudgingly  increased  until  it  is  at  last  a  fair  compensation; 
and  then  some  raw  graduate  of  a  college  or  university — some 
callow  youth  who  doesn’t  know  the  first  thing  about  real 
teaching — will  get  the  ])osition  and  begin  with  as  large  a 
salary  as  the  sure-enough  teacher  (|uit  on.  Every  teacher  of 
ex])erience  knows  where  two  men  are  working  and  the  poorer 
teacher  draws  the  better  salary.  What  is  it  that  leads  one  to 
do  better  and  better  work  year  after  year?  Generally  it  is  the 
hope  of  appreciation  and  better  pay.  Neither  of  these 
things  comes  to  the  teacher.  I  personally  know  people  in 
Kansas  who  have  taught  a  poor  school  every  year  for  six, 
eight  or  ten  years  and  yet  have  drawn  good  wages.  And  they 
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can  keep  at  it  for  the  next  twenty  years  if  they  wish.  What 
inducement  is  this  to  hold  out  to  really  capable  men  ? 

And  this  is  really  the  fault  of  the  public.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  standard  by  which  to  judge,  perhaps  they  don’t  know  a 
good  teacher  when  they  see  his  work.  But  they  should  set  up 
a  standard.  It  is  their  business  to  know,  and  the  future  of  their 
children  and  of  the  nation  is  involved  in  it.  How  can  they 
be  held  blameless  for  not  knowing  and  doing?  Judging  from 
the  history  of  other  lines  of  work,  there  will  never  be  really 
good  school  systems  until  the  teachers  are  paid  according  to 
their  work — until  the  poor  teacher  is  crowded  out  just  as  the 
j)oor  lawyer  or  poor  doctor  is  now.  And  the  public  must 
finally  do  this — the  teachers  may  help,  but  the  decision  rests 
with  the  public.  And  until  it  is  done,  the  public  need  not 
expect  capable  men  to  remain  in  the  calling. 

And  then  people  generally  sneer  slightingly  at  the  man  who 
merely  teaches  school.  They  say.  “  It's  a  lazy  man's  job;  ”  or, 
“It’s  a  woman’s  work;”  or  something  similar.  Isn’t  that 
encouraging  for  a  real  live  mon  to  listen  to?  Men,  capable, 
intelligent,  vigorous  men,  like  to  engage  in  competition  with 
other  men  just  as  capable — or  nearly  so — as  themselves.  Men 
don’t  wish- to  be  forced  into  competition  with  the  women  any 
more  than  women  are  content  not  to  compete  with  men.  But 
there  is  a  tendency  just  now  to  say  that  women  are  natural 
teachers  and  the  work  should  be  given  to  them,  and  so  men 
must  quit  it.  This  is  a  fallacy.  Woman  has  little  logic  and 
boasts  that  she  doesn’t  need  it  because  her  intuition  does  better. 
1  low  much  “  intuition  ”  can  l)e  taught  ?  It  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  school  to  train  and  develo])  the  logical  faculty  of  the 
mind;  and  how  can  it  be  done  well  by  those  who  haven’t  that 
faculty,  don't  recognize  it  when  they  see  it,  and  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  it  when  it  is  .shown  to  them  ? 

Another  pur|X)se  of  school  is  to  prepare  for  life.  Now, 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  circumstances  have  nar¬ 
rowed  woman's  view  of  life  and  the  world’s  experience,  while 
it  has  broadened  man’s  view.  Every  one  of  mature  mind 
knows  this,  whether  he  will  admit  it  or  not.  Because  of  this 
natural  difference,  woman  does  not  make  the  proper  connection 
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between  school  and  life;  often  she  makes  no  connection  at  all. 
There  are  hundreds  of  school  children  with  no  real  notion  that 
school  is  more  than  a  fashion — a  form — that  it  is  really  a 
preparation  for  life — from  this  cause  alone.  Woman  a  natu¬ 
ral  teacher?  Perhaps,  for  lower  grades,  she  is;  but  rarely  is 
she  fit  for  upper  grade  work.  And  man  doesn’t  like  to  compete 
with  her  in  this  any  more  than  he  does  in  washing  dishes 
daily. 

If  any  read  this,  some  will  be  ready  to  cry,  “Pessimist.” 
Say  what  you  please,  but  don’t  deny  the  facts.  And  really 
your  classification  is  at  fault.  An  experience  of  seventeen 
years  has  taught  me  that  the  man  who  deliberately  enters  upon 
school-teaching  as  a  life  work,  ancl  sticks  to  it,  is  either  a 
philanthropist  or  a  fool.  Put  me  in  either  class. 

Ch.vrles  B.  T.\ylor 

Ness  City, 

Kansas 


ALHKRT  G.  LANE' 

(1841-1906) 

Josiah  Lane,  the  father  of  Albert  (i.  Lane,  came  to  Cook 
County  with  his  wife  in  1836,  and  settled  at  Galewood  on  the 
old  Gale  farm  a  little  northeast  of  Oak  Park,  then  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  Chicago,  but  now  within  the  city  limits.  On  this 
farm  Albert  Lane  was  born  March  15,  1841,  and  there  the 
old  farmhouse  still  stands.  Albert  was  the  oldest  of  eight 
children.  When  the  Lane  family  came  to  Cook  County  in 
1836  the  total  population  of  Chicago  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand,  and  the  exports  from  the  Chicago  port  that  year 
amounted  to  $1000.64. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  Albert,  the  family  moved  to  Chicago 
and  settled  in  a  cottage  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Roths¬ 
child’s  department  store.  The  cottage  was  later  moved  to 
132  W.  Monroe  Street,  and  still  occupied  by  the  family.  Upon 
the  great  open  prairie  used  as  a  cow  pasture,  the  boy  Albert 
ventured  as  far  west  as  Ashland  Avenue  in  the  capacity  of 
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herdsman;  and  from  this  time  the  sturdy,  iiulependent  cliar- 
acter  of  tlie  lad  rapidly  developed.  WMien  he  began  school, 
the  entire  school  attendance  of  Chicago  did  not  equal  that  of 
one  of  our  largest  schools  at  the  present,  and  there  was  no 
high  school. 

As  a  carpenter,  Albert  Lane's  father  found  difficulty  enough 
in  supporting  his  family  of  eight  members  on  a  dollar  and  a 
half  per  day,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  it  seemed  necessary 
for  the  boy  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work,  as  he  could  thereby 
turn  in  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  toward  the  family 
•expenses.  Albert  cheerfully  complied,  but  his  heart  longed  for 
his  school,  and  he  gained  permission  to  return  to  it  by  offering 
to  earn  the  dollar  and  a  half  per  week  out  of  school  hours. 
He  did  it,  of  course — he  never  failed  at  anything — and  by 
selling  papers  he  carried  himself  through  the  grammar  school 
and  into  the  first  class  of  the  first  Chicago  High  School.  With 
this  class,  he  would  have  been  graduated  from  the  high  school 
under  Mr.  Charles  Dupee  in  1858  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
but  he  had  to  leave  school  a  little  before  graduation. 

In  the  Lane  family  teaching  was  second  nature,  and  to  it 
Albert  naturally  turned.  In  the  year  of  his  graduation  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  old  Franklin  School  and  was  its  prin¬ 
cipal  until  1868,  a  term  of  ten  years,  when  he  succeeded  John 
F.  Eberhart  as  Superintendent  of  the  Cook  County  schools. 

With  one  interruption  of  four  years  he  filled  this  office  with 
<listinguished  ability  until  December,  1891 — that  is,  for  nine¬ 
teen  years.  During  the  four  years’  interim  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  banking,  with  marked  success. 

1873  brought  to  Albert  Lane  misfortune  such  as  tries  the 
very  souls  of  men  atid  tests  their  integrity  to  the  utmost.  As 
County  Superintendent,  he  had  on  deposit  in  the  I^ranklin 
Bank,  school  fund  money  amounting  to  $33,000.  The  bank 
failed  and  the  deposit  was  absolutely  wiped  out, — it  was  a  total 
loss.  As  a  depository  the  bank  had  been  approved  by  the 
county  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Lane  was  probably  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  refund  the  money.  To  ad(l  to  his  perplex¬ 
ities,  he  failed  of  re-election  as  County  Superintendent  the 
same  year.  Now  his  splendid  conception  of  honor  and  his 
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superb  courage  came  to  the  front.  No  legal  technicality  for  a 
moment  dimmed  his  vision.  To  him,  the  educational  fund 
was  a  sacred  trust  and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  task  before  him. 

Getting  his  bondsmen  together,  he  called  upon  them  to  make 
good  the  loss  and  pledged  them  that  every  dollar,  with  interest, 
should  be  paid  back  to  them.  He  converted  into  cash  whatever 
property  he  had  accumulated,  applied  it  to  the  debt,  and  then 
for  nineteen  long  years  he  labored  and  saved  to  wipe  out  the 
balance,  and  he  did  it.  The  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  $45,000.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  call  upon 
him  at  his  office  at  the  consummation  of  this  struggle.  I  found 
him  out  of  the  office,  but  he  came  in  soon  after,  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  sort  of  glory  that  seemed  to  envelop  him,  as, 
stretching  to  his  full  height,  he  brought  his  hand  down  upon 
my  shoulder  and  said  with  the  utmost  intensity,  “Bright.  I 
have  just  paid  the  last  dollar  of  it.”  In  the  annals  of  Chicago 
can  be  found  nothing  more  thrilling  than  this  heroic  struggle 
of  Albert  Lane.  His  will  be  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  teach¬ 
ing  civic  virtue  when  that  of  many  a  Chicago  millionaire  has 
passed  into  oblivion. 

Beginning  in  December,  1891,  Mr.  Lane  served  as  city 
superintendent  of  Chicago  for  seven  years.  They  were  the 
most  arduous  years  of  his  life.  Thru  the  pernicious  meddling 
of  the  City  Hall,  politics  became  rampant  in  educational 
affairs,  and  the  balking  of  his  plans  for  the  schools  so  added 
to  the  natural  burdens  of  the  office  that  even  Mr.  Lane’s  splen- 
tlid  health  gave  way.  He  never  recovered  from  the  strain  of 
the  last  two  years  in  the  city  office  and  it  was  doubtless 
fortunate  for  him  that  he  failed  of  re-election  in  July,  1898. 
Here  again,  Mr.  Lane’s  loyalty  to  the  Chicago  schools  shone 
forth,  and  with  it  a  dignified  manliness  of  character.  He 
cheerfully  accepted  the  office  of  district  superintendent  and  in 
so  doing,  rendered  a  service  to  the  city  of  Chicago  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  His  intimate  knowledge  of 
school  affairs,  of  city,  county,  and  state,  was  unequaled  by  that 
of  any  other  man.  This,  added  to  his  sound  judgment,  his 
vast  acquaintance,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  schools. 
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made  him  almost  indispensable  as  a  counselor  to  his  successors 
in  the  office  of  city  superintendent.  This  service  was  freely 
rendered  and  fully  acknowledj^ed.  He  remained  at  his  post 
until  well  into  the  last  vacation,  tho  often  working  under 
intense  weariness. 

Albert  Lane  had  often  e.xpressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
“  die  in  the  harness,”  and  this  desire  was  gratified.  After  a 
short  vacation  at  Bay  View  with  his  family,  and  as  the  constant 
companion  of  his  little  grand-daughter,  he  felt  called  upon  to> 
return  to  his  [X)st  of  duty,  but  his  strength  gave  out  entirely  on 
the  return  trip,  and  a  very  few  days  closed  one  of  the  noblest 
lives  that  have  ever  blest  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Albert  Lane’s  work  was  not  confined  to  Chicago  or  to  Cook 
County.  For  thirty-five  years  he  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
State  Teachers’  Association,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  presi¬ 
dent.  No  other  man  has  contributed  more  than  he  to  the 
success  of  the  National.  Educational  Association.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  its  .executive  committee,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  In  a  recent 
letter.  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  said 
“I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  on  without  him.”  The  National 
Educational  Association  accorded  him  its  highest  honor  in 
1892  when  he  became  its  president.  Eew  men  have  enjoyed 
so  general  a  personal  acquaintance  among  prominent  educators 
thruout  the  United  States  as  did  Mr.  Lane,  and  to  none  was 
accorded  greater  respect. 

Albert  Lane  saw  almost  the  entire  growth  of  Chicago;  he 
loved  the  city  intensely  and  he  gave  all  the  worth  of  his 
splendid  manhood  to  her  service.  His  impress  upon  the  county 
schools  was  remarkable.  He  rendered  to  the  city  just  as 
generous  and  devoted  ser\’ice  as  to  the  county.  This  service 
was  fully  appreciated  by  the  teachers  with  whom  he  worked, 
and  today  thousands  of  them  mourn  his  loss. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Lane  shirked  no  responsibility.  He  proved 
that  a  schoolmaster  may  be  a  man  among  men,  for  few  enjoyed 
so  generously  or  so  genuinely  as  he  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  its  service  his  life  was  spent. 
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Thousands  of  young  men  connected  with  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  of  which  he  was  trustee,  knew  Mr. 
Lane,  admired  him  as  an  ideal  Christian  gentleman,  and 
emulated  his  example. 

His  devoted  wife  said  of  him  the  other  day,  “  He  was  all  that 
a  son  could  be,  he  was  all  that  a  husband  could  be,  he  was  all 
that  a  father  could  be,  he  was  all  that  a  church  member  could 
be,  and  you  know  what  he  was  as  a  citizen  and  as  an  educator.” 

Yes,  we  know  full  well.  His  labors  are  ended,  but  the 
influence  of  a  noble  life  can  have  no  end.  Albert  Lane’s  cheer¬ 
fulness,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  courage,  his  unselfishness,  his 
clearness  of  vision  and  fearlessness  in  living  up  to  his  convic¬ 
tions,  the  charming  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and  his  keen 
sense  of  right  and  justice,  all  added  to  the  rarest  integrity, 
made  up  a  character  which  is  our  inheritance.  We  admired 
him,  we  trusted  him,  we  loved  him.  We  are  better  teachers 
because  he  labored  among  and  with  us. 

Orville  T.  Bright 

Chicago,  III. 
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The  King’s  English — Hy  II.  \V.  F.  and  F.  C.  F.  — Oxford:  The  Clarendon 
I’ress,  1906.  370  p.  $1.75. 

At  the  end  of  Professor  Skeat’s  thoro-going  discussion  of 
The  problem  of  spelling  reform,  delivered  before  the  British 
Academy  last  ^lay,  the  speaker  expressed  his  belief  that  quite 
possibly  a  simplification  of  English  spelling  might  be  effected 
in  the  United  States  before  it  should  be  brought  about  in  Great 
Britain — “  because  the  history  of  the  language  is  there  more 
generally  known.”  And  he  added :  “  I  lately  met  with  the 
President  of  an  American  university  who  said  to  me  (I  have 
no  doubt  with  perfect  truth) — ‘in  our  universities  English 
takes  the  first  place.’  This  is  one  of  the  facts  of  which  the 
ordinary  Englishman  is  entirely  ignorant.” 

An  examination  of  this  book,  pretentiously  entitled  The 
King's  English  and  recently  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press, 
reveals  to  us  that  there  are  other  facts  of  which  the  ordinary 
Englishman  seems  to  be  ignorant.  Unaware  that  English  is 
studied  seriously  and  scientifically  in  American  universities, 
the  ordinary  Englishman  is  blandly  content  to  remain  in  blank 
ignorance  as  to  the  results  of  that  study.  The  King's  English 
is  the  attempt  of  two  of  these  Englishmen  to  prepare  a  prac¬ 
tical  rhetoric  and  to  provide  a  book  of  counsel  and  warning  for 
all  who  wish  to  write  clearly  and  forcibly.  But  it  is  prepared 
upon  a  plan  long  since  abandoned  here  in  the  United  States; 
and  its  authors  have  failed  absolutely  to  profit  by  American 
experience  in  teaching  rhetoric  and  by  the  stimulating  contri¬ 
butions  of  a  generation  of  American  educators  to  rhetorical 
theory.  Apparently  the  two  compilers  of  this  volume  have 
never  heard  of  Professor  Lounsbury’s  History  of  the  English 
language  or  of  his  illuminating  investigations  into  English 
usage.  Apparently  the  text-books  of  Professor  F.  X.  Scott, 
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Professor  Barrett  W'endell,  Professor  (}.  R.  Carpenter,  and 
Professor  C.  S.  Baldwin  are  all  alike  wholly  unknown  to  them. 
.\nd  what  is  even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  compilers 
ignore  or  are  ignorant  of  Spencer’s  essay  on  Style,  with  its  in¬ 
valuable  explanation  of  the  principle  of  economy  of  attention 
which  underlies  and  unifies  so  many  scattered  precepts  of  the 
art  of  writing.  If  any  proof  was  needed  as  to  the  backward 
condition  of  rhetorical  instruction  in  England,  it  might  he 
found  in  the  issuing  of  a  book  like  this  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  the  lK)ok  is  scientifically  un¬ 
sound.  It  is  an  attempt  to  teach  the  art  of  composition 
negatively.  It  pretends  to  guide  the  beginner  not  by  showing 
him  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  by  warning  him  what  he  ought 
not  to  do.  It  is  a  long  series  of  “  Don’ts.”  It  contains  in 
effect  little  that  is  affirmative,  little  that  would  stimulate  and 
encourage,  little  that  would  helj)  a  tyro  to  learn  how  to  express 
himself  simply  and  satisfactorily.  How  false  this  principle  is 
we  can  see  when  we  note  that  no  one  has  ever  proposed  to  apply 
it  to  any  other  art  than  the  art  of  writing.  A  method  disdained 
and  discarded  by  the  teachers  of  the  other  arts  is  not  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  composition. 

An  instructor  in  a  studio  begins  by  setting  his  pupils  at  work, 
by  showing  them  how  to  see  the  thing  before  them,  and  by 
informing  them  as  to  the  means  whereby  they  may  reproduce 
it  as  liest  they  can.  He  never  begins  by  chilling  their  interest 
with  a  deadening  list  of  blunders  to  be  avoided.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  advice  is  affirmative  always,  and  he  points  out  their 
mistakes  only  as  they  may  arise  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
A  beginner  can  learn  only  by  doing  and  by  profiting  from 
his  own  mistakes.  He  is  not  likely  to  make  satisfactory 
])rogress  if  he  has  to  start  in  by  memorizing  a  long  catalog  of 
the  mistakes  he  must  not  make.  We  found  this  out  a  score 
of  years  ago  here  in  America ;  and  our  manuals  of  rhetoric  are 
now  all  affirmative  and  not  negative. 

Not  only  does  The  King’s  English  employ  a  false  method, 
long  ago  cast  aside  in  the  l.'nitefl  States  as  misleading  and 
wasteful,  but  it  has  also  another  defect  ecpially  damaging. 
Its  two  compilers  have  failed  to  seize  and  to  act  upmi  the  more 
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modern  principle  that  the  spoken  word  must  always  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  underlying  the  written  word.  They  persist  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  written  word  as  tho  that  existed  by  itself,  as  tho 
it  was  primary,  and  not  merely  secondary  to  the  spoken  word. 
Language  is  really  alive  and  really  vital  only  on  the  lips  of  men 
and  women,  and  all  that  we  can  capture  aiid  confine  o»i  paper 
is  hut  the  ghost  of  the  truly  living  speech. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  all  modern  study  of  language  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  study  of  rhetoric.  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  Skeat  has  declared,  in  the  paper  from  which  quotation 
has  already  been  made,  this  is  “  the  one  fruitful  idea,”  this  is 
”  the  one  lesson  which  is  essential.”  He  asserts  that  “  we  all 
need  to  recall  to  our  minds,  from  time  to  time,  the  elementary 
fact  that  all  languages  are  essentially  spoken  languages.”  x\nd 
this  is  the  very  fact  that  the  compilers  of  The  Kings  English 
have  not  recalled  to  their  minds  at  all ; — or  at  least,  it  is  a  fact 
the  bearing  of  which  they  have  failed  to  perceive  and  failed  to 
profit  by.  And  the  result  of  this  failure  has  been  to  deprive 
their  advice  of  much  of  the  value  it  might  have  had  if  they 
had  been  able  to  take  a  broader  view  of  language. 

To  say  this  is  to  suggest  that  the  temper  of  the  Iwok  is  often 
pitifully  academic,  and  that  its  compilers  are  striving  to  cage 
the  language  within  artificial  bonds,  and  to  curb  the  large 
freedom  which  it  has  always  had  and  which  gives  it  much  of 
its  force  and  much  of  its  richness.  They  reveal  a  swift  will¬ 
ingness  to  dwell  on  the  petty  slips  of  the  masters  of  English ; 
and  they  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  pointing  out  what  they  deem 
blunders  in  the  writings  of  their  betters.  They  care  little  for 
any  theory  of  rhetoric;  and  yet  they  have  a  theory  of  correct¬ 
ness,  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  apply  strict  logic  to  a  language 
which  never  has  been  logical,  because  it  has  the  characteristics 
of  the  peoples  who  speak  it  and  who  have  made  it  in  their  own 
image.  The  English  language  is  what  it  is  actually,  not  at  all 
what  it  ought  to  be  logically,  and  still  less  what  somebody 
may  think  it  ought  to  be. 

What  the  compilers  of  this  book  show  few  signs  of  under¬ 
standing  is  that  language  is  made  not  by  rule  but  by  use,  not 
by  scholars  in  the  library  alone,  but  also  atul  mainly  by  the 
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people  in  the  workshop  and  in  the  market-place.  Language 
is  made  by  those  who  use  it;  and  it  is  made  by  them  to  suit 
their  own  needs  and  in  accord  with  their  own  characteristics. 
Every  language  must,  therefore,  have  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  race  that  speaks  it,  and  it  resists  sturdily  the  application 
of  rules  drawn  from  the  study  of  other  languages  having  other 
characteristics,  because  they  were  wrought  by  other  races. 
The  rules  of  Latin  and  the  rules  of  French  are  not  applicable 
to  English;  and  any  attempt  to  apply  them  is  certain  to  be 
harmful.  Latin  and  French  are  logical  tongues,  because  the 
I.atins  were,  and  the  French  are,  more  or  less  logical.  Eng¬ 
lish  is  often  more  or  less  illogical,  because  the  peoples  who 
sjjeak  English  are  often  illogical,  and  l>ecause  they  have  made 
their  own  language  to  suit  their  own  needs.  The  speakers  of 
English  are  energetic  and  practical ;  and  they  refuse  to  allows 
their  speech  to  l)e  curbed  always  by  analogy  or  to  be  haltered 
always  by  strict  logic.  To  set  up  a  standard  of  analogy  or  of 
strict  logic  is  to  apply  to  English  a  method  well  enough  in 
French  but  unwise  and  injurious  in  our  own  tongue.  And  fre- 
(pient  as  have  been  the  attempts  to  schoolmaster  our  language, 
the  common  sense  of  the  plain  people  has  always  resisted  them 
successfully. 

The  compilers  of  a  book  of  the  blunders  made  by  other  writers 
ought  to  be  extraordinarily  careful  not  to  lay  themselves  open 
to  attack;  and  the  compilers  of  The  King's  English  are  less 
vulnerable  than  the  most  of  those  responsible  for  other  volumes 
dealing  with  defective  English.  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  a  hypercritic  to  catalog  not  a  few  cases  where  their  style 
would  be  open  to  their  own  censure.  On  page  3,  for  example, 
we  find  further  misused  for  farther;  and  on  page  27  the  word 
only  is  to  be  found  twice  out  of  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy 
if  we  apply  strict  logic.  On  page  28  we  find  a  cheaply  humor¬ 
ous  phrase  such  as  the  compilers  elsewhere  condemn : — “  The 
Times  writer  might  have  throzvn  the  handkerchief  to  one  of 
them.”  After  discussing  sensibly  enough  the  use  of  foreign 
words,  the  compilers  are  guilty  on  page  42  of — “  in  such  cases 
ohsta  principiis  is  the  only  hope;”  and  on  page  215  of — “He 
forgets  our  ex  oificw  perfection  in  wisdom,”  and  again  on  the 
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same  page, — “  he  is  not  the  corpus  z'ilc  on  which  experiment  is 
made.”  And  after  an  intelligent  discussion  of  vulgarisms,  it 
is  a  little  surprising  to  happen  on  a  term  like  this  on  page  199 ; — 
“  How  vexatious  these  reach-mc-dozvn  archaisms  can  become,” 
and  so  on.  It  is  only  proper  to  point  out  that  the  style  of  The 
King’s  English  is  generally  workmanlike  and  free  from  any  of 
the  more  offensive  Briticisms. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  compilers  cite  the  word  “  Briticism  ” 
only  to  protest  against  its  formation.  The  things  which  the 
word  describes  they  do  not  consider  at  all,  altho  they  bestow 
several  pages  on  objectionable  Americanisms.  They  seem  t(j 
l)e  unaware  that  Briticisms  of  one  kind  or  another  are  as 
abundant  as  Americanisms  of  one  kind  or  another;  and  they 
<lo  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  localisms  in 
(ireat  Britain,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  other  countries 
where  English  is  a  mother-tongue,  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  lan¬ 
guage,  in  that  these  localisms  can  supply  needed  new  words  and 
phrases  as  the  older  words  and  phrases  are  worn  out  by  ex¬ 
cessive  use. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  compilers  of  a 
book  called  The  King’s  English  should  take  the  insular  view 
that  the  English  language  belongs  to  the  British  alone  instead 
of  being  the  birthright  of  all  the  peoples  who  speak  it,  whether 
in  the  British  Isles,  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  they  might  have  recalled  Mark  Twain’s  statement 
that  our  language  is  the  King’s  English  no  longer,  since  it  has 
Ijeen  taken  over  by  a  stock-company, — and  we  Americans  now 
hold  the  majority  of  the  stock.  It  is  hard  for  the  British  to 
perceive  that  the  English  language  is  a  precious  possession  of 
all  who  have  it  as  their  mother-tongue  and  that  it  no  longer 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  now  outnumbered  inhabitants  of  the 
island  where  it  was  first  spoken.  This  parochial  outlook  of  the 
compilers,  this  appeal  to  a  local  constituency  rather  than  to  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  read  and  write  English,  this  crass 
ignorance  as  to  American  usage, — these  things  an  American 
cannot  help  noting  with  surprise  commingled  with  amusement. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  The  King’s  English  as  an  aca¬ 
demic  curiosity,  as  a  specimen  of  parochial  narrow-mindedness; 
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but  it  would  not  be  quite  fair.  The  I)ook  has  a  certain  utility 
of  its  own.  From  the  point  of  view  which  the  compilers  have 
chosen  to  take  and  accepting  the  thetwy  according  to  which 
they  have  gone  to  work,  their  lal>ors  have  not  been  altogether 
in  vain.  There  is  profit  to  all  who  are  interested  in  English 
in  being  forced  to  take  note  of  the  effect  certain  locutions 
])roduce  upon  a  logical  mind.  The  book  is  not  to  l)e  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  student,  since  it  would  be  likely  to  mislead  him. 
But  it  has  its  value  for  the  experienced  teacher  who  will  know 
bow  to  make  due  allowance  for  its  obvious  defects  and  who 
can  find  his  profit  in  the  examples  laIx)riously  collected  and 
in  the  criticisms  which  accompany  them  and  which  are  often 
acute,  sensible,  and  suggestive.  The  experienced  teacher  will 
look  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  one  of  the  most  frequent  of 
Briticisms,  the  use  of  directly  for  as  soon  as;  and  he  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  defense  of  another  Briticism  different  to  where 
logic  seems  to  demand  different  from — which  is  the  accepted 
American  usage.  But  he  will  find  a  host  of  quotations  from  a 
multitude  of  writers;  and  he  may  have  his  perceptions 
sharpened,  even  if  he  remains  in  freejnent  disagreement  witli 
the  comments  which  the  compilers  append  to  their  interesting 
excerpts. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Review  to  coin- 
important  Errors  inent  editorially  on  articles  that  appear  in  its 
pages.  That  habit  is  departed  from  in  regard 
to  two  articles  in  the  present  issue,  because  the  writers  are  in 
error  in  regard  to  important  and  easily  ascertained  matters  of 
fact. 

Dr.  Kiichler,  in  writing  about  American  university  training, 
shows  that  he  has  the  .American  colleges  and  not  the  American 
universities  in  mind.  His  observ'ations  on  page  373  make  this 
quite  clear.  Because  of  the  differences  between  the  twofold 
system,  in  Gennany,  of  gymnasium  and  university,  and  the 
threefold  system,  in  the  United  States,  of  secondary  schi>ol, 
college,  and  university,  he  has  fallen  into  complete  confusion. 
With  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Kiichler’s  opinions  we  are,  of 
course,  not  concerned,  but  his  errors  of  fact  are  too  glaring  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

Professor  Lawton,  too,  is  in  serious  error  in  assuming  a 
decay  or  decline  of  academic  courage.  Courage  and  inde- 
jiendence  of  view  have  never  been  .so  common  as  now  among 
American  college  and  university  teachers.  Freedom  of  sijeech 
and  of  action  has  become  almost  a  fetish.  Perhaps,  more¬ 
over,  the  professor  was  never  so  influential  as  now,  both  inside 
his  institution  and  outside  it  as  well.  A  reading  of  Professor 
Brander  Matthews’s  notable  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  on 
“American  character”  ought  to  disabuse  Professor  Lawton’s 
mind  of  the  comic  notion  that  “  business,  or  ‘  high  finance,’  the 
struggle  to  amass  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  millions,  is  the 
only  game  which  a  successful  American  seriously  considers,  for 
his  sons  as  for  himself.”  Of  the  many  millions  of  successful 
Americans,  not  many  thousands  are  engaged  in  the  struggle 
that  Professor  Lawton  describes.  The  overwhelming  majority 
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are  quite  content  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood  and  to  live  upright, 
useful  lives. 

Professor  Lawton  must  have  some  very  private  information 
about  college  and  university  administration  to  justify  his 
assumption  that  a  college  or  university  president  has  “absolute 
control  over  his  associates.”  We  venture  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  condition  exists  in  any  American  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

The  moral  of  these  observations  is  that  interesting  and 
sincere  articles  are  not  alwavs  accurate. 


Mrs.  William  Grey,  after  a  long  life  of  useful 
^Gre^****^*"  service  to  education,  is  dead  at  the  great  age 
of  90  years.  Xo  name  is  more  closely  associ¬ 
ated  than  hers  with  the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  and  girls  in  England,  with  the  origin  and  development 
of  which  she  was  so  closely  connected  over  thirty  years  ago. 
Largely  thru  Mrs.  Grey's  personal  efforts  the  Women’s  Educa¬ 
tion  Lhiion  was  founded,  and  it  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  Girls’ 
I’ublic  Day  School  Company.  A  college  for  women  teachers 
for  secondary  schools,  known  as  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  was  founded  in  1878  in  a  small  way,  and  has  since 
become  an  important  educational  force.  Mrs.  Grey’s  personal¬ 
ity  was  very  delightful,  and  in  her  advanced  years  she  suffered 
no  abatement  of  her  enthusiasm  for  women’s  education.  Her 
sister  and  constant  associate  in  all  her  educational  undertak¬ 
ings,  Miss  Emily  Shirreff.  died  in  1897.  With  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Grey  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  women’s  education  is 
closed,  and  her  name  will  long  be  held  in  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  and  honor. 


